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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 
(Continued from p. 4.) 

1769. Shakespear’s Garland, or the Warwickshire 
Jubilee. Being a Collection of Ballads, &c., as per- 
form’d in the Great Booth at Stratford upon Avon, 
composed by Mr. Dibdin. London: John John- 
ston, n.d. Upright folio, two parts, each of 5 leaves ; 

7 and 8 pp. of music. 

There are several states of this. The earliest 
Ihave seen has no title (perhaps lost), but there 
is “London: Printed by John Johnston, at 
No. 11, York Street, Covent Garden,” at foot 
of p.1. The next has “Prise 1 sh” (sic) on 
title, and the note on p. 1 is erased, J. J. 
being substituted. A third has on the title 
“as perform’d at the Theatre-Royal, Drury 
Lane......Publish’d according to act of Par- 
liament, August 30th, 1769.” 

Separate sheet song :— 
Sweet Willy 0! Dublin: Rhames, n.d. 

The advertisement on title of the ‘Garland’ 
mentions ‘Queen Mab’ and “ Jubilee Minuets, 
Cotillions, and Country Dances; also the 
airs in the Jubilee and Pageant for the 
German Flute.” 

1769. Queen Mab, or the Fairies’ Jubilee, a can- 
tata, composed for ‘“‘the Jubilee,” the words and 


musick™by the author and composer of ‘The Pad- 
lock.’ London: J. Johnston, upright folio, n.d. 

1769. XII. Minuets; compos’d for Shakespear’s 
Jubilee, by Charles Dibdin. London: John John- 
ston, price 6d., n.d. 


This was in the Birmingham Library (since 
burnt). I omitted to note the size and 
shape. 

The following is a later collected edition : 


The Overture, Songs, Airs, and Chorusses in the 
Jubilee, or Shakespear’s Garland, as performed at 
Stratford upon Avon, and the Theatre - Royal, 
Drury Lane. To which is added a Cantata called 
Queen Mab, or the Fairies’ Jubilee, composed by 
Charles Dibdin. Price 6s. n.d. London: John 
Johnston and Longman, Lukey & Broderip. Orna- 
mental title, oblong folio, pp. 39. 


Adaptations for guitar and German flute are 
advertised on the title. A later edition pub- 
lished by Longman & Broderip. 


1769. The Songs, Airs, and Dances in the Jubilee 
and Pageant as perform’d at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, for the Guittar. Price 2x. London: 
John Johnston. Oblong 8vo, 28 pp. and title. 

1770. *The Ballads sung by Mr. Dibdin this 
evening at Ranelagh, and a conclusion Piece. 
Composed by Mr. Dibdin. 4to. 

1770. Six favourite Songs and a Cantata, sung at 
Ranelagh House, the words by Shenstone and other 
celebrated authors. The music composed by 
Charles Dibdin. Published, according to Act of 
Parliament, July the 17th, 1770. Price 3sh. Upright 
folio. Title and pp. 2 to21. London: John Johnston. 

1771. He wou’d if he cou’d; or, an Old Fool 
worse than Any. A burletta, as it is performed at 
the Theatre-Royal in Drury Lane. The music by 
Mr. Dibdin. London: Printed for W. Griffin, in 
Catherine-Street, Strand, 1771. 8vo. Price 1s. 
[By Isaac Bickerstaff.] In two acts. 


I know nothing about the music. 


1771.*The Overture, Songs, Duets, Trios, Choruses, 
Marches, &c., with the additional Songs in ‘The 
Institution of the Garter, or Arthur’s Round Table 
Restored.’ London. Oblong folio. Price 4s. 6d. 

1771. The Overture, Songs, Duets, Trios, Choruses, 
Marches, &c., with the additional Songs in ‘The 
Institution of the Garter, or Arthur’s Round Table 
Restored,’ as performed at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane, adapted with the words for the Guitar : 
composed by C. Dibdin. Price ls. 6d. London, 
printed for Longman, Lukey & Co., No. 26, Cheap- 
side, where may be had. the whole Institution of 
the Garter, with the Overture adapted for the 
Harpsichord, &c. Price 4s. 6/. Overture to ditto 
in all its parts, 2s. 6¢., &c. Oblong 8vo, pp. ii, 24. 

1772. The Palace of Mirth, a musical Introduction 
to the Entertainment at Sadler’s Wells. 1772: com- 
nosed by C. Dibdin. Adapted for the Harpsichord, 
Voice, Violin, German Flute and Guittar. 2s, 
London: Printed and sold by John Johnston, York 
Street, Covent Garden. Upright folio, 10 leaves; 
16 pp. of music. 

1772. The Comic Tunes, Songs and Dances in the 
Pantomime of ‘The Pigmy Revels,’ as perform’d at 
the Theatre-Royal, Drury Lane, composed by C. 
Dibden [sic]. Price 2s. 6¢. London: Printed and 


sold by Longman, Lukey & Co., No. 26, Cheapside ; 
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and by J. Johnston, near Exeter Change in the 
Strand. Upright folio, 2U pp. 

Piece peotanes 26 December, 1772, but music 
probably published 1773. 


1772. *A Collection of Catches and Glees for two, 
three, or four voices, with accompanyments for 
guittars and flutes. London. Oblong folio. 

1772 (2) [British Museum date]. Six Lessons for 
the Harpsichord, or Pianoforte. Composed by 
Charles Dibdin. London: Longman, Lukey & Co., 
No. 26, Cheapside. Oblong folio, 21 leaves ; 37 pp. 
of music. Price 7s. 6¢. Dedicated to Miss Louisa 
Chauvet. N.d. 

1773. The Wedding Ring, a comic opera, in two 
acts, as it is performed at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane. London: Printed for T. Becket, in 
the Strand. Price one shilling. S8vo, preface and 
51 pp. (Written and composed by Dibdin.) 

1773. The Songs, &c., in ‘The Wedding Ring,’ a 
new comic opera, perform’d at the Theatre Royal 
in Drury Lane: compos’d by Charles Dibdin. 
London: Printed for J. Johnston in the Strand, 
and Messrs. Longman, Lukey & Co., No. 26 in 
Cheapside. Ornamental border to title, dedicated 
to the Rt. Honble. the Countess of Berkeley. 
Oblong folio, 58 pp. 

1773. The Mischance, a musical dialogue per- 
form’d at Sadler’s Wells, composed by Charles 
Dibdin. Price 2s. London: Printed and sold by 
John Johnston, near Exeter Change, Strand; and 
Longman, Lukey & Co., No. 26, Cheapside, of whom 
may be had the following Interludes performed at 
Sadler's Wells, viz.—The Brickdustman, The Coun- 
try Courtship, The Palace of Mirth, The Grenadier, 


The Ladle, and the Pantomime of The Les on 
Revels. Also the operas of The Christmas Tale, 
Golden Pippin, Elfrida, and Deserter. Upright 


folio, 18 pp. 

1773. *The Brickdustman. Sadler’s Wells. 

1773. *Vineyard Revels; or, Harlequin Bac- 
Music by Dibdin. Sadler’s Wells. 

1773. *The Whim-wham ; or, Harlequin Captive, 
an entertainment of music and dancing, the music 
by Mr. Dibdin. 

Produced 26 July, 1773. I do not know who 
wrote it or if it was published. 

1773. *The Pilgrim, musical piece by Dibdin and 
others, produced at Sadler’s Wells, 23 August, 1773. 
I know nothing more about it. 

1773. The Grenadier, set to music by Mr. Dibdin. 
The second edition. London: Price twopence. 
8vo, 8 pp. Sadler’s Wells, 1773. 

1 have not seen the first edition. 

1773. *The Grenadier, a musical dialogue. Lon- 
don. Folio. 

I know nothing of ‘The Country Court- 
ship,’ mentioned under *The Mischance’ ; it 
may or may not have been by Dibdin. 


1773 (?). *The Widow of Abingdon. Sadler’s 


ells. 

1773. The Ladle, a musical dialogue, perform’d 
at Sadler’s Wells, compos’d by Charles Dibdin. 
Price 2s. London: Printed for Longman, Lukey & 


Co., No. 26, Cheapside, and John Johnston, near 
_— Change, Strand. Upright folio, 14 pp. and 
title. 


| 1773. *England against Italy. Sadler’s Wells. 
| Hogarth places this in 1773. See 1787. 


1773. *None so blind as those who won’t see, 
Sadler’s Wells. 
Hogarth dates this 1773. 

1773. Vauxhall Songs for 1773, sung by Mr. Vernon 
and Miss Wewitzer. Composed by Charles Dibdin. 
Price 3s. London: Printed and sold by John 
Johnston, near Exeter Change, and Longman, 
Lukey & Co., No. 26, Cheapside. Upright folio, 
11 leaves ; 18 pp. of music. 

1773. The Trip to Portsmouth, a comic sketch of 
one act, with songs. London: Printed for T. Waller 
in Fleet Street ; Becket, in the Strand; an 


G. Robinson, in Pater-noster- Row. Price one 
shilling. S8vo, n.d. 
Probably written by G. A. Stevens. C. Dib- 


din wrote the music, of which I have seen no 
complete publication. Hogarth and Kitch- 
ener give the music of several of the songs, 
The former attributes the words to Dibdin. 

1773. *The Trip to Portsmouth. So % 
Dibdin. Oblong folio. 

1773. The Deserter, a new musical drama, as it 
is performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 

new edition. London: Printed for T. Becket, 
the corner of the Adelphi, in the Strand. 1774. 
Price one shilling. S8vo, pp. viii-36. 

Adapted by Dibdin from the French. I have 
not seen the first edition. Another edition, 
1776. 

1773. The Songs, &c., in ‘ The Deserter,’ a musical 
drama, as perform’d with universal applause, at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, composed by 
Messrs. Monsigny, Philidor, and C. Dibdin. Price 
6s. London: Printed for John Johnston, near 
Exeter Change, Strand; and Longman, Lukey & 
Co., No. 26, Cheapside. Oblong folio, title, 1 p. 
blank, and pp. 1 to 42, but p. 6 is blank. 

A second edition has this addition on the 
title: “ With the Additional Songs of ‘The 
Miller’s Daughter,’” price 7s.; and the address 
is altered to “ London: Printed by Longman 
& Broderip, No. 26, Cheapside, and No. 13, 
Haymarket.” The plates of the overture are 
new. The additional songs (two) are paged 
2to7. Another issue from the same plates 
has “ London: Printed by Broderip & Wil- 
kinson, No. 13, Haymarket.” The additional 
songs are mentioned on title, but not included 
in the copy I have seen. 

E. Rimpautt 
Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 
(Continued from 9” §S. vii. 424.) 
Helena, Is allthecounsel that we two have shared, 
The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us,—V, is it all forgot? 
All schooldays’ friendship, childhood innocence ? 


We, Hermia, like two artiticial gods, 
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Have with our neelds created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition ; 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 
Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. 

* Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ LIL ii. 


“TI mistrusted least my tongue, impatient of a 
case so important, should discover it to the very | 
walles of my private chamber, witnesse thereof is 
Amese my nephewe, my chiefest friende and coun- | 
sellor at that time, and the faithful companion of | 
my travels, and some few besides him, whose faith- | 
full and froward assistance and diligence did us | 
good service in the execution of this action. For 
albeit we lived together and familiarly (as it were) 
in one and the same course of life: though we eate 
at one and the same table, and though wee did in a | 
manner (as it were) breathe jointly with one and the 
same soule : neverthelesse neither they nor any man 
alive did ever heare me mindefull of my countrie, 
but only in the warre of Hungarie: neither was 
there ever anie man that heard me use any speech, | 
or to utter any one word at any time, which might 
argue me to bee a Christian or free man, till such 
time as I sawe, and perceived that I might freely 
do it, and without all feare of danger.”—* The Life | 
of Scanderbeg.’ 

Scanderbeg’s account of the familiar manner | 
in which he lived with his nephew Amese re- | 
sembles Helena’s description of her schoolday | 
friendship with Hermia. They were all closely | 
intimate. Helena and Hermia both created 
one flower, both on one sampler, sitting on one 
cushion, both warbling of one song in one key, 
as if their hands, sides, voices, and minds had 
been incorporate ; and Scanderbeg and Amese 
lived together familiarly in one and the same 
course of life, did eat at one and the same 
table, and did breathe jointly with one and 
the same soul; and it is worthy of notice 
that the word one is used by Scanderbeg and 
Helena to describe the unity of close and 
familiar friendship. Moreover, Helena speaks 
of the counsel she had shared with Hermia, 
and Scanderbeg calls Amese his counsellor. 


Chorus. O England! model to thy inward great- 


ness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart. 
‘Henry V.,’ IL 
This comparison may have been suggested 
by the following passage in the ‘Life of 
Scanderbeg,’ which is descriptive of Ballaban 
Badera :— 


“Touching the stature of his bodie, he was not 
very tall, but of a middle size: but he was of a 
notable quicke and ready wit, his minde was ex- 
tremely great and haughtie, besides that he was 
very resolute and couragious, fearing nothing. So 


it may be said of him as Homer wrote of Tydeus, 


A little man of body, and but small of stature, 
Yet great in deedes of armes, and a mightie 
warrior. 

According to this quotation from Homer, 
Ballaban Badera was a /ittle man of body, 

yet a mighty warrior, and Shakespeare com- 
ares England to a little body with a mighty 
eart. 


Pistol. He hears with ears. 
Evans. The tevil and his tam ! 
this, “‘He hears with ear”? Why, it is affec- 
tations. ‘Merry Wives,’ L. i. 
Biron. Tatfeta phrases, silken terms precise, 
Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical. ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ V. ii. 
Hamlet. I remember, one said there were no 
sallets in the lines to make the matter savoury, 
nor no matter in the phrase that might indict 
the author of affectation. * Hamlet,’ IL. ii. 


I think that Shakespeare in these passages 
refers to cacozelia or “ fonde” affectation, thus 
described by Puttenham :— 

** Ye have another intollerable ill maner of speach, 
which by the Greekes originall we may call fonde 
affectation, and is when we affect new words and 


What phrase is 


| phrases other than the good speakers and writers 


in any language hath allowed, and is the common 
fault of young schollers not halfe so well studied 
before they come from the Universitie or Schooles, 
and when they come to their friends, or happen to 
get some benefice or other promotion in their 
countreys, will seeme to coigne fine wordes out of 
the Latin, and to use new fangled speaches, thereby 
to shew themselves among the ignorant the better 


learned.” —‘ The Arte of Poesie. 

Evans seems to think that Pistol affects 
a new phrase other than custom or the 
good speakers and writers in any language 
have allowed, and that he makes use of the 
intolerable manner of speech which Putten- 
ham calls fond affectation. In the speech 
which Hamlet heard the First Player speak 
once, there was in the phrase no matter that 
might indict the author of affectation. 

W. L. Rusuron. 
(To be continued.) 


THe Cuurcu or Sr. Sopra, ConstTan- 
TINOPLE.—M. Antoniadi, who has been for 
some years past chiefly engaged on astro- 
nomical work at the Flammarion Observatory, 
Juvisy, made whilst at Constantinople some 
interesting studies of Justinian’s great church 
(now, as we all know, a mosque) there, the 
results of which he hopes to publish in an 
English archeological journal. But in the 
meantine he has called my attention to an 
error in the great work of Lethaby and 
Swainson (1894), entitled ‘The Church of 
Sancta Sophia, Constantinople: a Study of 
Byzantine Building.’ The church was de- 
scribed shortly after its completion in a 
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m by Paul the Silentiary, in which a 
ine (76) appears to have been misunderstood. 
It is this :-— 

Sravpiv imip etypade 
TEXVN. 

Lethaby and Swainson say in a note (p. 42), 
“éypade leaves no doubt that a mosaic cross 
on the interior is intended, and not, as 
Salzenberg suggests, a cross on the outside.” 
But M. Antoniadi remarks that the expres- 
sion irép kopydys means “above the top or 
summit,” and could never apply to a cross 
drawn on the interior. The drawing, he 
thinks, applies, like the French word esquisse, 
to the preliminary sketch before the actual 
erection of the cross. 

M. Antoniadi also points out how some 
broken verses of the Silentiary, referring to 
the mosaic decoration of the dome, have been 
overlooked. W. T. Lywny. 

Blackheath. 


Burnt Sacrtrice: Mounp Burtat.—Two 
examples of folk-lore are given in Mr. W. 
Boyd Dawkins’s ‘ Early Man in Britain’ (1880) 
on which it would be interesting to have 
further information. 

1. We are told that in the Isle of Man 

barrows are protected from destruction by 
the fear of the spirits of those whose ashes 
they contain, oat 
“that the dread of their occupants is still so strong, 
that about the year 1859 a farmer offered a heifer 
as a burnt sacrifice that he might avert their anger, 
excited , exploration of a chambered tomb 
near the Tynwald Mount by Messrs. Oliver and 
Oswald.” 
Mr. Dawkins further adds that “this is 
probably the last example of a burnt sacrifice 
in civilized Europe” (p. 338). If this really 
occurred it is important to have a full account 
of it. There is in ‘The Denham Tracts’ 
(Folk-lore Society), vol. ii. p. 327, an account 
of a calf being burnt alive in 1824 at Sowerby, 
near Halifax. Reference is made to the 
Newcastle Magazine of that year, p. 4. I have 
read somewhere, but neglected to make a 
note of it, that a deed of this kind was per- 
petrated in Devonshire in what we may call 
recent days. 

2. In 1832 there was found in a large burial- 
hill near Mould, in North Wales, a skeleton 
wearing a corselet of gold, 3ft. 7in. long. “ The 
place was supposed to be haunted, and before 
the discovery was made a spectre was said 
to have been seen to enter the cairn clad in 
olden armour” (p. 433). I am anxious to 
now what evidence we have that this gold- 
clad spectre was reported to have been seen 
before the barrow was destroyed. It is very 


difficult to believe that an accurate tradition 
of the vesture in which this prehistoric corpse 
was buried can have been handed down 
through the many generations which must 
have intervened between the day on which 
the funeral rites were performed and that of 
its discovery ; yet no other explanation seems 
possible = that such a spectre was seen 
in very truth, which latter interpretation 
would, of course, seem to almost every reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ as crudely unscientific as the 
things one reads in the ‘ Magnum Speculum 
Exemplorum.’ A FoLk-.orist. 


Tue Derivation or “ANaconpDa.” (See 8" 8, 
xii. 123; 9% S. i. 184.)—I am sorry to see 
that Prof. Skeat, in the new edition of his 
‘Concise Etymological has re- 
tained Sir Henry Yule’s ingenious, but utterly 
untenable suggestion as to the origin of 
anaconda, viz., “Tamil dnai-kondra [sice}]— 
which killed an elephant.” As I showed in 
‘N. &Q.’ at the first of the pages cited above, 
anaconda =Sinhalese henakandayd, the name 
of the graceful whip-snake, Passerita (Dryo- 
his) mycterizans, and by an extraordinary 
lunder (probably a change of labels on 
specimens in the laden Museum) was trans- 
ferred to the Python molurus. 

DonaLp FERGusoN. 

Croydon. 


“Humpu.”—The following extract from 
the Pall Mall Gazette of 26 April seems of 
interest :— 

“The meaning of the word ‘humph’ was re- 
cently the subject of judicial decision in the Irish 
Court of Appeal. Mr. Justice Madden and Mr. 
Justice Boyd held that ‘humph,’ as used by Sir 
Walter Scott and Miss Austen in their novels, was 
an expression of dissent, while the Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Burton inclined to the 
conclusion that ‘ humph’ only meant a ‘ dissatisfied 
condition of the mind.’ The Court of Appeal has 
now decided that the word is ‘an expression of 
doubt or dissatisfaction,’ or, as Lord Justice Walker 
put it, in the words of the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ ‘a 
grunt of dissatisfaction.’” 

A. F. R. 


Manomet’s Corrin.—There is a well-known 
story about the coffin of Mahomet hanging 
equidistant between heaven and earth. This 
was often attributed to the power of mag- 
netism, the last couch of the prophet being 

laced between two loadstones. The possi- 
yility of such a method of suspension is an 
article of belief in Kashmir. Of Lalitaditya § 
king of the country about A.D. 697, we are told 
that he “set up an image of Nri singha, un- 
supported by anything, but placed in the air 
between two loadstones, one above and one 
below” (* Kings of Kashmir,’ a translation of 
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the Sanskrit work ‘ Rajataranggini’ of Kah- 
lana Pandita, by Joghesh Chunder Dutt, 
Calcutta, 1879, p. 71). 
E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


CHARLES DARTIQUENAVE, 1664 - 1737.— 
With regard to the parentage of this “epi- 
cure and humourist,” which is discussed in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xiv. p. 69, it seems 
worth noticing that in Nichols’s ‘ Hist. and 
Antiq. of Leicestershire,’ vol. iii. part ii. 
p- 1041, Charles Dartiquenave appears in a 
aos of Gery of Bedfordshire as son of 

ohn James Dartiquenave by his marriage 
with Ann, third daughter of William Gery, 
of Bushmead Priory. H. C. 


‘PsEupopox1a Epipemica.’—A few days 
o I came across the fifth edition of Sir 
Thomas Brown’s entertaining work, hidden 
away on the dark shelves of an old country- 
house library. I copied the title-page thus : 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica 
or 
Enquiries 
Into very many Received Tenents 
dad presumed 


Truths 
By Thomas Brown D* of Physick 
5% Edition 
London—Printed for | ee of Edward Dod. 


I mention this for two reasons only : first, 
that the ingenious author of the ‘ Religio 
Medici’ spelt his name in 1669 “ Brown,” 
not “Browne”; and, secondly, because its 
title varies somewhat from that given in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ and other works 
of reference. Ricuarp Epecumse. 


“ Hatsu.”—This word is in every-day use 
in various ways. So far as the cotton trade 
goes it refers to the band of coloured “tie 
yarn” that encircles the “knot,” in addition 
to the ordinary tie yarn that holds each lea 
in the knot separately. This is called the 
“halsh-band,” and when the band is tied the 
knot is said to be “halshed.” The expression 
“*halshed figure 8” is used with regard to 
another method of knotting. The “halsh” 
is also—in the case of a necktie in the form 
of a bow, for example—that part in the 
centre that runs in a vertical or slightly 
oblique direction, embracing the whole bow. 
A milliner in giving directions for looping 
this portion will say, ‘‘ Put a halsh over it.” 
Saddlers also use the word, and possibly it is 
known in the woollen and worsted industries. 
The derivation is from Aaisen, meaning “ to 
embrace.” The form used in the heading is 
that adopted by Halliwell. It is also that in 


common use. It is not correct to speak of 
“halsh” as a provincial word. It is technical 
and general. One wonders why the ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
which gives “halse,” did not also record 
“halsh,” s.and v.,as a main word. In German 
one finds “ Hals=the neck,” and at the meet- 
ing of Jacob and Esau one reads that Esau 
‘**ran to meet him and embraced him wnd jiel 
thm um den Hals.” ARTHUR MAYALL. 


TRANSFER OF Lanp By “CuuRcH GrrT.”— 
The following paragraph from the Standard 
of 12 July explains this custom :— 


“‘In the Probate Court yesterday Sir Richard 
Nicholas Howard, solicitor, of Weymouth, was 
called on behalf of the defendants in an action in 
which revocation was sought of the will of a farmer 
and contractor of Portland. Witness was asked about 
the extent of his dealings with the testator, and 
whether they had been ail of a business character. 
‘Oh, no,’ he said, ‘they do so much by “church 
gift” in Portland.’ Sir Richard Howard was re- 
quested to explain, and he said that people who 
wished to buy or sell land got a schoolmaster and 
went into the church, where a sheet of foolscap was 
drawn up, and that was quite legal. In former 
days, he said, they used to go to the church and de- 
clare they had given the land, and that held good 
but afterwards, when the Act of Parliament required 
a deed, they went to the church and put it in 
writing, as he had stated, and called it a ‘church 
gift.’ Mr. Priestley observed that that might be a 
limit to the conveyances.” 

Davin Murray. 

Glasgow. 


Wearinc Hats (See 6" S. ii. 
57, 314, 455 ; iii, 26, 236, 437, 498; iv. 316 ; 
7% §..i, 189, 251, 373, 458; ii. 272, 355, 375; 
iii. 31, 134, 258, 375 ; iv. 258.)—1 do not think 
it has been pointed out that, at any rate in 
Ireland, this question was regulated by law. 
In an Order ot Council of 28 November, 1633 
(calendared in the appendix to the Twentieth 
Report of the Deputy-Keeper of Public Re- 
cords in Lreland, 1888, at p. 121), is a provision 
as regards Christ Church, Dublin :— 

‘*No person to put on his hat until the preacher 
have read his text; none but the Lord Deputy and 
his lady to use curtains before their seats,” &c. 


O. O. H. 


“Srincer.”—The following extract will in- 
terest Anglo-Indians. It is from Bonsal’s 
* Plague Ship,’ in Scribner, January, p. 106:— 

“Two ‘stingers’ were brought. Now a ‘stinger,’ 
it should be known (it certainly is known to all 
who have lived in that land of great thirst which 
stretches from Shantung to Sumatra), is a noggin of 
Scotch whiskey, enlivened by much or little, accord- 
ing to individual taste, of the local buzz-water.” 
The word, 1 may add, is probably quite un- 
connected with the English verb “to sting.” 
I prefer to look upon it as the Malayan 
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sa-tenga, colloquially pronounced s’tenga, “a 
half,” “ half-and-half.” Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Vaits.— The following protest against 
“tipping” waiters may be of interest. It is 
extracted from the Stamford Mercury (a pro- 
vincial weekly) of 14 June, 1764:— 

“We hear that the Nobility and Gentry, who 
have left off giving vails to servants in private 
families, are come to a resolution not to give to the 
waiters of taverns or coffee-houses they frequent, 
as their masters can amply afford to give sufficient 
wages for the genteelest attendance.” 


J. H. 


Mommy Wueat.—The following appears in 
the 7'imes of Monday, 22 July :— 

“*J. 8.’ writes:—‘ Your sympathetic obituary 
notice of Miss Ormerod has told the world of the 
loss it has suffered by her death. All her life was 
spent in the improvement of agriculture and the 
suppression of all insect life injurious to vegetable 
growth. But she was equally interested in other 
questions of a kindred kind. I remember when I 
first had the honour to make her acquaintance I 
brought her from Egypt some mummy corn—that 
is, corn found with a mummy—of an absolutely 
authentic kind, and I asked her if she believed in 
the popular tradition that the vital principle of the 
corn—some 4,000 years old—was only suspended and 
not dead. She shook her head, but said, “I will 
give this corn the very best chance of the right soil, 
the right amount of moisture and sunshine, and 
then I will tell you what I think.” I saw her some 
time afterwards, and said, “‘ Well, Miss Ormerod, 
how about the mummy corn?” Her reply was, “It 
is all nonsense—the corn was dead thousands of 


years ago.” ” 
W. P. 
[See the Sixth and Eighth Series, passim.] 


@urrics, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
> order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Lams Qvestions.—Cot. Pripeavux, in his 
article in 9 S. vi. 442 on ‘Lamb and the 
Champion, quoted the following epigram :— 

On a Late Empiric of “* Balmy” Memory. 
His namesake,.born of Jewish breeder, 
Knew “from the Hyssop to the Cedar”; 
But he, unlike the Jewish leader, 
Scarce knew the Hyssop from the Cedar. 
The date is about 1820. Can any one explain 
the reference ? 

In the Popular Fallacy that a bully is a 
coward Lamb speaks of one Hickman: “ Hick- 
man wanted modesty—we do not mean him 
of ‘Clarissa’— but who ever doubted his 
courage?” Who was Hickman? 


In the Fallacy that handsome is as hand- 
some does Lamb describes the ugliness of 


Mrs. Conrady. Was she a real person ? 


In the essay on the ‘ Melancholy of Tailors’ 
there is a reference to “ Eliot's famous troop” 
charging upon the Spaniards as a proof that 
tailors do not lack spirit. What was Eliot’s 
famous troop? If the Eliot was George 
Augustus Eliott, Lord Heathfield, the 
Governor of Gibraltar, the troop was pro- 
bably the body of horse commanded by him 
in Cuba in 1762-3, and afterwards called the 
15th, or King’s Own Royal Light Dragoons 
(now the 15th Hussars); but if so, what con- 
nexion is there between them and ae 

M. 

[The epigram on Solomon, the quack doctor, was 
explained 9 §S. vii. 12. See also 1 Kings iv. 33. 
* Eliott’s famous troop ” was raised by the defender 
of Gibraltar. See 8S. v. 328, 413, 478; vi. 18, 74.] 


Royat Borovuea or Kenstncton.— The King 
states that the late Queen was born in Ken- 
sington. Is this so? Surely Kensington 
Palace is in Westminster. R. B. T. 


‘Tue Moss herewith enclose what 

I remember of a piece of poetry on ‘The Moss 
Rose’ which my father taught me when I was 
a child. Can any of your correspondents give 
me the name of the author, or tell me where 
I can find it? 

The Angel of the Flowers one day 

Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay, 

That Spirit to whom charge is given 

To bathe young buds in dews from heaven. 

Awakening from his light repose, 


The Angel whispered to the Rose, 


** Ask what thou wilt, ’tis granted thee.” 
Then said the Rose with deepen’d glow, 
“On me another grace bestow.” 

The Spirit paused, in silent thought. 

What grace was there that flower had not? 
*Twas but a moment—o’er the Rose 

A veil of moss the Angel throws ; 

And robed in Nature’s simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that Rose exceed ? 


Avex. THoms. 


Coventry Corpus Caristr Guiitp.— The 
accounts of the guild’s receipts and expendi- 
ture from 1488 to 1653 are referred to (and 
one or two extracts given) at p. 101 of the 
First Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, and again (without any further 
information, save of rebinding) at pp. 103-4 


[* O fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found where all are fair, 

For the sweet shade thou giv’st to me. 
These lines originally appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, whence they were transferred to ‘The 
Naturalist’s Poetical Companion,’ selected by the 
Rev. Edward Wilson, M.A., F.L.S., second edition, 
Leeds, 1846—a compilation of much merit. The 
authorship of the poem has not been ascertained.) 
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of the tenth appendix to the Commission’s 
Fifteenth Report. Have any further extracts 
been published ? O. O. 


Manx Worps.— Without the aid of a 

lossary — an obvious want —the reader of 
Mr. Hall Caine’s Manx stories is occasionally 
at a loss to understand the full force of what 
are apparently interesting dialect forms. In 
‘The Deemster,’ for example, there are such 
expressions as “ five maze of fish” and “the 
mar-fire is rising.” What is the meaning of 
maze and of mar-jire, and what is their 
etymology ? W. B. 


Barsican Watcu Tower.—I am anxious 
to know if there is existing a picture of the 
old Barbican watch tower, and shall be 


‘grateful for any help your readers may be 


able to render. The Gardner and Crace col- 
lections of prints have been examined. There 
is a good description of the watch house in 
Stow, but no illustration. In Knight's ‘ Lon- 
don’ there is a small drawing of the Barbican, 
showing a portion of the watch house, but I 
can find no authority for it. 
H. A. Wrieurt. 
19, Northfield Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


“Rumprne.”—“ Taking that kind of notice 
of the king’s principal servants which at Court 
is called rumping” (‘ Memoirs,’ by James, 
Earl Waldegrave, K.G., 1821, p. 62). Is this 
word still in use at Court? J.J. F. 

Halliford-on-Thames. 


“ ALEHOUSE Lettice”: “ ApmirE.”—Certain 
lines addressed by Lord Herbert (Earl of 
Pembroke) “to his mistress on his friends’ 
opinion of her,” said to have been preserved 
in MS. and published by the Countess of 
Devonshire in 1660, begin as follows :— 

One with admiration told me 

He did wonder much and marvel 

As by chance he did behold ye) 

ow I could become so servile 

To thy Beauty, which he swears 

Every ale-house lettice wears, &c. 
Was a maid of an alehouse generically called 
“ Lettice,” as a kitchen-maid, spoken of as 
one of a class, used sometimes to be called 
Bridget ; or is it implied merely that just as 
fair a beauty as the one addressed could be 
found behind the red lattice of every ale- 
house ? 

“ Admiration” in the first line is evidently 
used in the old sense of “ astonishment.” This 
leads me to note that I recently observed a 
quotation wrongly placed in the ‘H.E.D.’ 
Under definition 1, subdivision d, of “ad- 
mire,” where that word, in the sense of “to 
wonder,” “to marvel,” &c., is used with the 


infinitive in obsolete or dialect phrases, there 
is quoted from Miss Alcott’s ‘ Little Women,’ 
“T admire to do it.” But the New England 
dialect use of “admire” in similar phrases is 
not at all expressive of wonder or astonish- 
ment, but of pleasure. Miss Alcott’s character 
meant to say, “I delight to do it.” 

There lingers, however, in New England, 
or did linger until recently, a colloquial use 
of the word expressive of astonishment. In 
former days I have often heard in country 
districts, following some surprising statement, 
the expression “I admire to know,” equiva- 
lent to “I am amazed to hear it.” 

M. C. L. 

New York. 


to IIT. shall be 
greatly obliged to any one who can give me 
the Christian name and surname of the chap- 
lain who accompanied William IIT. to Ireland 
in 1689, vouched for by reference to some 
absolutely authentic document. 

ENQUIRER. 


Portraits Dutwicn Gatiery.—I shall 
be obliged for particulars concerning the 

rtraits of two Mrs. Cartwrights in the 
Julwich Gallery—who they were, and whence 
the portraits came. 


Catcrart Famriity.—Can any one give me 
the maiden name of the wife of John Cal- 
craft (the elder)?’ She is utterly ignored in 
Calcraft’s memoir in the ‘D.N.B.’ Her death 
is recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1794. Tuos. U. SaApLerr. 

Trin. Coll., Dublin. 


Capt. Kirkus Sanperson. — Family tra- 
dition has it that he was taken captive by 
the Dutch, and died as one of their prisoners 
of war, circa 1660. I believe he belonged to 
the Lincolnshire Sandersons. Any particu- 
lars as to his parentage, marriage, death, 
descendants, or the regiment to which he 
belonged, would be most acceptable to me. 

Cnas. H. Crovucn. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


ALEXANDER, First or 
Srrrtinc.— Can any of your readers put 
me in the way of obtaining authentic in- 
formation about this poet and statesman ? 
The points on which I specially wish to be 
enlightened are his connexion with the 
Argyll family and his travels in France, 
Spain, and Italy. It is of no use to refer me 
to Rogers’s ‘ Memorials of the Earl of Stirling’ 
or to the ‘D.N.B.,’ for both are incorrect. 
In the ‘Argyll Papers’ it is said that he 
travelled with the Earl of Argyll, Gillespie 
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Grumach, the eighth Earl and after- 
wards first Marquess of Argyll. Rogers 
quotes this passage, but by some extra- 
ordinary blunder understands it as referring 
to the seventh earl, the father of the eighth 
earl. His error is carefully reproduced in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ and in the ordinary works of 
reference that are in popular use. If one 
could discover the year or years occupied in 
foreign travel, some light might be cast upon 
the matter. It is surely possible to discover 
this much about such a prominent man as 
the Earl of Stirling was, and to ascertain 
definitely which Earl of Argyll travelled 
under his tutelage. Of course, the original 
statement in the ‘Argyll Papers,’ which is 
based on Wodrow’s compilations, may be 
incorrect. If, however, it be correct, there 
can be no doubt that a very gross blunder 
has been made in the above-mentioned at- 
tempts at a biography of the Earl of Stirling. 
I hope that some of your readers will be able 
to assist me in this matter. 


JoHN WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick, N.B. | 


Pass-TICKETS OR CHECKS AT THEATRES IN | 
SHAKESPEARE’ Time.—Can you inform me 
whether at the London theatres—that is, ** the 
Theatre,” the Curtain at Shoreditch, the 
Globe on Bankside, and at the other house 
at Newington Butts—or at any of the theatres 
in the time of Shakespeare and his partner 
Burbadge, pass-tickets or checks were issued ! 

G. Bowers. | 

PRINTING IN Cotna.—Where is the earliest 
mention of the printing of books in China 
before the art was invented in or introduced 
into Europe to be found? On p. 111 of “ The 
Interchangeable Covrse, or variety of things 
in the whole world ; and the Conevrrence of | 
Armes and Learning, &c.: written in French 
by Loys le Roy called Regius: and Trans- 
lated into English by R. A. [ie Robert | 
Ashley]. At London, 1594,” it is stated :— 

“The inuention thereof [the art of printing] is | 
attributed to the Germaines, and began at Mentz. | 
ee Notwithstanding the Portugues traticking about | 
the farthest of the East and of the North, into! 
China, & Catay, haue brought therehence bookes | 
written in the language, and writing of that coun- | 
trie: saying, that they have vsed it there a long | 
time. Which hath made some to thinke that the | 
inuention therof was brought therhence thorough 
Tartaria, and Moscouia into Germany.” 

E. 5. Dopason. 


Rinepoves.—There is at the present time 
within a few miles of mea ringdove which 
once belonged to myself. He is dove-coloured 
(“isabelle”), with a black ring. To the best 
of my remembrance he was hatched in May, 


1883, which makes him eighteen in May 
last. Is this a very unusual age for a 
dove? Have any of your readers known 
other instances of doves, ring or other, attain- 
ing this age? I often hear of him, and occa- 
sionally see him. Heis quite well and “spry,” 
notwithstanding his weight of years ; at least, 
I presume eighteen is a great age for a dove. 
JONATHAN Boucuier. 


A Quoration Jonson.—* Ripeness of 
judgment, which, as one truly saith, is gotten 
by four means: God, nature, diligence, and 
conversation” (‘ Discoveries’). Who said 
this ? Percy Simpson. 


Acnes MusGrave.—Can any one say to 
what part of the country Agnes Musgrave 
belonged? She wrote at least five books : 
‘Cicely ; or, the Rose of Raby,’ ‘ The Solemn 


| Injunction, ‘The Confession,’ ‘William de 


Montfort,’ and ‘ Edmund Forrest.’ Not one is 
dated from any particular place, nor is there 
any clue as to where she belonged in any of 
the authorities usually giving such details. 

W. GRAHAM. 


Lorpsuip or Crawrorp. — In his genea- 
logical account of the Lindsay family (see the 
‘Peerage and Baronetage for 1900, ‘ Earl of 
Crawford ’) Burke states that Sir William de 
Lindsay, who sat in Parliament in 1164 as 
Baron of Luffness, was the first “ proprietor 


|of Crawford”; and again, further on, that 


William de Lindsay, third Lord of Ercildun, 
“acquired the lordship of Crawford in — 
dale before 1200.” I shall be glad to learn 
what is intended to be conveyed by these 
statements. Did the latter of these per- 
sonages acquire the lordship of Crawford 
in the ordinary course of succession, by a 
fresh grant of the sovereign, or how? led 
what is the significance of the term “lord- 
ship” as used by Burke? [I find it stated in 
Sir Robert Douglas’s ‘ Peerage of Scotland’ 
(revised by Wood) that a William de Lindsay 
made a donation to the monastery of New- 
bettle of part of his lands of Crawford before 
1195, but it is carefully explained that those 
lands were held by the Lindsays merely as 
vassals of Swane, son of Thor, reputed ancestor 
of the Ruthvens (vide pp. 372 and 658 of 
vol. i.); and as it is elsewhere mentioned that 
Sir John de Crawford, last Baron of Crawford, 
did not die till the year 1248, according to 
the Melrose ‘Chronicle, I conclude that Burke 
uses the term “lordship” strictly with refer- 
ence to proprietorship, though it appears in 
an old edition of the ‘Peerage and Baronetage’ 
(of 1866) as practically equivalent to “barony,” 
and by at least one other author (George 
Robertson) is so employed. Sir John Craw- 
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furd (son of Sir Reginald de Crawfurd of 
Loudoun, and ancestor of the Craufurds of 
Kilbirnie) is said by Burke to have “ acquired 
pert of the lordship and barony of Crawfurd.” 
he explanation, | suppose, is that a major 
barony, such as the barony of Crawford 
apparently was, contained several lesser 
baronies, to any one of which the term 
“lordship” could with equal propriety be 
applied, though the holder of the entire 
barony alone was actually a peer. A. B. 


AUTHORS OF Quotations WANTED.— 


The hearts of men, which fondly here admire 
Fair-seeming shows, may lift themselves up higher, 
And learn to love with zealous, humble duty 
The eternal fountain of that heavenly beauty. 
These lines are inscribed round the central hall of 
the rooms of the Royal Academy of a, a} 

. B. BY 


[From the third stanza of Spenser’s ‘Hymne of 


Heavenly Beautie.’] 


Have communion with few, 
Be familiar with one, 
Deal justly with all, 
And speak evil of none. 


So nigh to glory is our dust, 
So near to God is man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘“‘ Thou must,” 
The man replies, ‘* I can.” 
He is oft the wisest an 
Who is not wise at all. 
PERTINAX. 


Beglics, 
“TOUCAN.” 
(9 S, vii. 486 ; viii. 22, 67.) 

I sHOULD have been content to let pass Mr. 
Puatr’s search into the native languages of 
Brazil for the root of the word, making due 
note of it, but H. G. K. has started another 
derivation which requires reply. His claim 
of a Malay origin for the word may be best 
met by the following passage from Yule and 
Burnell’s ‘ Glossary,’ which lay 
ready levelled at it :— 

*“*We have here, in fact, a remarkable instance 
of the coincidences which often justly perplex ety- 
mologists, or would perplex them if it were not so 
much their habit to seize on one solution and de- 
spise the others. Not only is fu/ang in Malay ‘an 
artificer,’ but, as Willoughby tells us, the Spaniards 
called the real 8S. American toucan ‘carpintero,’ 
from the noise he makes. And yet there seems no 
room for doubt that J'oucan is a Brazilian name for 
a Brazilian bird. See the quotations, and especially 
Thevet’s, with its date.” 

Here follows the quotation from Thevet, 1558 : 

“Sur la coste de la marine, la plus frequente 
marchandise est le plumage d’un oyseau, qu’ils 


appellent en leur langue Toucan, lequel descrivons 


sommairement puis qu’il vient & propos......Au reste 
cest oyseau est merveilleusement difforme et mon- 
strueux, ayant le bec plus gros et plus long quasi 
que le reste du corps.” 
And it is also noted that Aldrovandi (1599) 
gives the word as “Toucham.” I have not 
access to this naturalist’s work, but it may 
be noteworthy that while Ambroise Paré in 
Littre’s quotation calls the bird “ Toucan,” in 
the Latin edition by Jacques Guillemeau 
(1582) it becomes ‘‘avem Toucain dictam,” 
and in Thos. Johnson’s translation (1634) it 
is called Touca.” Probably “Toucam” 
came to be considered as the accusative 
case of “Touca.” It may be worth while 
reproducing Johnson’s translation of the 
passage from Paré :— 

‘Wee have read in Thevet’s Cosmographie that 
hee saw a bird in America which in that countrie 
speech is called Touca, in this verie monstrous and 
deformed, for that the beak in length and thickness 
exceed’s the bigness of the rest of the bodie.” 

I may mention that the figure given in the 
Latin edition of Paré is very fair: the bird’s 
foot is given correctly only two toes in front. 
It need scarcely be said that the hornbill has 
not the scansorial foot. I believe that the 
name toucan was given to this bird by the 
English in India from its enormous beak recall- 
ing pictures of the wonderful South Ameri- 
can bird, and that the error was maintained 
by certain British characteristics, of which 
the ‘Anglo-Indian Glossary’ contains man 

examples. It was when I first saw a hornbil 

shot on the barrack hill at Calicut, and heard 
it called a toucan, that I became inspired 
with a few sparks of the zeal which impelled 
my lamented friend Arthur C. Burnell, then 
Assistant to the Collector of Malabar, to 
devote much of his literary work to the cor- 
rection of errors in Anglo-Indian natural 
history. Epwarb NICHOLSON. 

1, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


Whether I misinterpreted Mr. Piatt or 
made the less include the greater your 
readers will decide. I intended him no 
injustice, though he, in my opinion, was 
unjust to others. With the shortcomings, if 
any, of Littré and Prof. Whitney I am not 
concerned ; and what the facts may be to 
which Mr. Piatt states that he is “ the first 
writer todraw attention” are to me not clear. 
I only wished to draw attention to a fact 
which he had overlooked, and had no desire 
to provoke any controversy. 

ALFRED NEWTON. 


Cuartes LAMB AS A JOURNALIST (9 §, 
viii. 60).—Mr. Lucas says, quite correctly, 
that in my edition of ‘Lamb’s Letters’ | 
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printed Lamb’s letter to Manning of 15 Feb- 
7 1802, in which he transcribes ‘The 
Londoner,’ with Talfourd’s parenthesis to the 
effect that it was published some years after 
wards in Leigh Hunt’s Reflector ; but in my 
note to this letter I was careful to add that 
in point of fact ‘The Londoner’ was never 
ublished in the Reflector. It would seem to 
ave been sent to Leigh Hunt for republica- 
tion there after so many years, but to have 
been “crowded out.” In his own collected 
edition of his works in 1818 Lamb includes 
‘The Londoner,’ and heads it “To the editor 
of the Reflector,” which seems to have misled 
Talfourd as to its actual appearance there. 
ALFRED AINGER. 


SHAKESPEARE Queries (9 vii. 388).—In 
reply to the second of Mr. RecinaLp Harnes’s 

ueries, the authority wanted is Camden, in 
the translation of whose ‘History of Queen 
Elizabeth’ occurs the following (p. 365): “His 
hearse [was] attended by poets, and mourn- 
ful elegies and poems with the pens that 
wrote them thrown into his tomb.” In 
1894 I addressed successively letters of 
inquiry to the respective editors of ‘N. &Q.,’ 
the New York Critic, and the Book Buyer, 
asking if attempts had ever been made to 
recover any of these poems, I considering it 
— that an autographic composition of 

hakespeare might thus be brought to light. 
My query never appeared. 

Cnas. A. Herpie 
A. 


Str. Clement Danes vii. 64, 173, 274, 
375 ; viii. 17).—There are one or two points 
in H.’s interesting communication that are 
not quite clear. No one doubts that the 
terms “Dani” and “ Daci” were often con- 
fused by medieval writers, but the exact 
bearing of the quotation given from ‘Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopredia’ is not apparent. There 
seems to have been a settlement of some 
Germanic people in the Crimea, but whether 
they came from the shores of the Baltic has 
not been satisfactorily established. So far 
as can be judged from the list of words given 
by Busbecq, the language spoken by the 
Crimean envoys was of a High-German type. 
Some of the words, such as /ruder, brother, 
schwester, sister, alt, old, stern, star, tag, day, 
&c., are identical with the German of the 
present day. Busbecq himself said he could 
not decide whether the men were Goths or 
Saxons (‘The Life and Letters of Busbecq,’ 
1881, ed. Forster and Daniell, i. 355-9). Who- 
ever the ‘‘Goths” of the Crimea may have 
been, it seems pretty certain that they were 
not Scandinavians. At the same time, it is 


quite possible that by Western historians they 
may have been classed as “ Daci,” and thence 
confounded with ‘* Dani.” 

Tn the next place, we know of no church 
dedicated to St. Clement, except that in the 
Strand, which received the appellation of 
“Dacorum.” While admitting that H. is 
»robably correct in attributing aScandinavian 
condeales to churches with this dedication, 
I think that the Strand church must have 
received its special designation from being 
the centre of a Danish colony. Foreigners 
usually congregated together in London: the 
Frenchmen in Petty France, the Welshmen 
in Petty Wales, the Scots in “Scotland,” and 
the Hanseatic merchants at the Steelyard 
in Dowgate. Englishmen as a race are in- 
tolerant of aliens, and this practice pro- 
bably originated with the foreign element 
for the sake of mutual protection. But, 
as I have before remarked, I do not think 
this settlement took place until the Danes 
were in a position to visit England as 
yeaceful traders. Finally, with regard to 

’s argument which he draws from the 
absence of the specifically Danish termination 
of -wich in any place-name in the Thames 
valley above London Bridge, I would point 
out that the village which lay between St. 
Clement’s Church and St. Giles’s was known 
as early as the time of Henry IIL. as “ Alde- 
wich.” This name was presumably given b 
the Danes to the ancient village in whic 
they took up their quarters. It survived to 
the time of Charles II. under the name of 
Oldwich, and the second syllable is supposed 
by many topographers to be sumpenallle for 
Wych Street. W. F. Prmeavux. 


“CHEVAUX ORYNGES”: “FEUILLES DE 
LATTIER” (9 §. vii. 488).— Liddell and 
Scott’s ‘Greek Lexicon ’ gives “wpvyyes, a sort 
of pied horse.” This meaning appears to meet 
the case. Hatzfeld and Darmesteter’s new 
‘French Dictionary’ gives neither orynges 
nor /attier. G. V. R. 

Sidcup, Kent. 


Probably M. Flaubert was thinking of the 
oryx, some kind of wild goat spoken of by 
Pliny, ‘ N. H.,’ xi. § 255, as (animal) “ unicorne 
et bisulcum.” It is referred to by Juvenal 
as a delicacy. H. A. STRONG. 

University College, Liverpool. 


Joun Stow’s Portratrt, 1603 (9 §. vii. 401, 
513).—-I apprehend it is impossible, after the 
lapse of sixty years since Dr. Dalton sent 
the book with Stow’s portrait to J.S. Nichols, 
to go behind the record on the lines sug- 


gested by Cot, Pripeaux. As a matter of 
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Dalton had confused the ‘Chronicle’ 
with the ‘Survey,’ that J. S. Nichols would 
not have discovered it and noted it in the 
papers which he put together on the subject, 
and which were all given in my former com- 
munication. We must always bear in mind 
that in the seventeenth century (and doubt- 
less later on) publishers often resorted to 
the expedient, for getting rid of a stock of 
remainders on their shelves, of printing a 
title-page with a fresh and later date, so as 
to give the fancied appearance of a new 
edition to the balance of copies, sometimes 
small, remaining as dead weight on their 
profits. This would make the issue of a 
particular year easily unknown to biblio- 
graphers like Lowndes, who after all is full 
of omissions and mistakes. Of course many 
of them are such as we are all prone to, even 
when we describe what we see. Thus, as 
regards Stow’s monumental effigy, I may add 
that before I wrote my note as to his 
engraved portrait I went to see his effigy 
in St. Andrew’s Undershaft Church, whic 
I had found Nichols, Cunningham (in his 
‘Handbook of London’), and Mr. Sidney Lee 
(in the ‘ D.N.B.’) all describing as of “ terra- 
cotta.” But the monumental effigy really 
seems to be partly of marble, white and 
veined with red, and the bust and doublet of 
an alabaster-like marble. 

Frepk. HENDRIKS. 


“go I do not think it likely, even if 
r. 


SurrotK Name ror Lapysrrp (9 §, v. 
48, 154, 274; vi. 255, 417; vii. 95, 396).—The 
local childish name for the ladybird given on 
the authority of John Clare by Miss Baker is 
“clock-a-clay,” not “clock-a-day.” I do not 
think this designation is very common now. 

T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


In Norfolk the May-bird is called burnie- 
bee, by contraction from burnie-beetle or 
fiery-beetle. The following address to that 
insect is in the mouths of children there :— 


Bless you, bless you, burnie-bee, 

Tell me where my true-love be ; 

Be she east, or be she west, 

Seek the path she loveth best ; 

Go and whisper in her ear 

That I ever think of her; 

Tell her all I have to say 

ls about our wedding-day. 

Burnie-bee, no longer stay ; 

Take your wings and fly away. 
The Monthly Magazine or British Register, 

Part II. for 1814, p. 148. 


: “ ” (9 8. 
vii. 188, 276, 416)—I am almost certain I 


remember seeing this word fybosh, as it 
occurred in a case reported from the police 
courts some few years ago, in which the 
kybosh was understood to have been a sort 
of knuckle-duster used by footpads to impart 
a knock-down blow from behind, and I think 
the word is widely known among the Hooligan 
criminal class to mean silencing a person by 
this means. As to its origin, the following, 
from the Jewish World of 10 May, ap- 
pears to have escaped the notice of corre- 
spondents :— 

‘What is kybosh? At a glance the word seems 
to suggest an Irish or Celtic origin. But no son of 
crin, we make bold to say, would recognize it. 
That it is slang is indisputable. Surprising though 
it seem, the word is a compound, and is of pure 
Hebrew origin. Ay stands = chai, which means 
‘the life of.’ The second component is a corruption 
of has, which means ‘a daughter.’ The complete 
expression is used to denote the sum of eighteen- 
pence, the life of a girl in her father’s house being 
supposed to terminate at eighteen. Ayhosh is evi- 
dently a cockney corruption, and preserves the 
original meaning. The Hebrew term is used in 
—~ ert offerings when one is called to the 

w. 


From silencing a person by wheedling talk 
or “blarney,” it is easy to understand its 
application to the quieting properties of a 
weapon like a knuckle-duster ; but the transi- 
tion from the meaning imputed to it by the 
above Hebrew etymology to the “blarney” 
sense is not so apparent. Then there is 
another unexplained form, as “ The correct 
kibosh,” meaning the proper form, manner, 
style, or fashion of something ; “the thing,” 
e.q., “ Full dress is the correct kibosh.” 
J. H. MacMicwaet. 
The “ticket-of-leave man” is singing of 
his gaol comforts, and explains :— 
Oh, dear, I can’t help a-thinking 
They ll knock our profession all to smash 
If they bring in the kybosh like winking— 
That is, would introduce the lash. 
Haroitp Maret, Col. 


DEFENDER OF THE Fartu (1* S. ii. 442, 481 ; 
iii. 9, 28, 94, 157; 9% S. vii. 416).—See also 
for this subject 5™ S. ii. 206, 254, 318, 435. 

POLITICIAN. 


West-CountryMEn’s (9 §. vii. 286, 
410).—In Once a Week, 2 January, 1869, 
Third Series, No. 53, vol. ii. p. 553, ‘ Notes on 
Tails’ is an article inspired by the then 
recent course of lectures of M. de Quatre- 
fages, delivered at the Museum of Natural 
History at Paris, on ‘The Tail in Man 
and Animals. I do not know if it 
would be this same savant who some 
time in the forties convulsed my mother by 
absent-mindedly handling the tail of his 
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coat in illustration of his reference to “la 
partie caudale.” My father was fond of 
telling me of the jocular characterization by 
the soldiers of Napoleon’s Egyptian expedi 
tion of the scientific experts attached 
thereto, and the donkeys they rode, as 
“savants” and “ demi-savants.” 
Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 

Hone, in ‘The Every-Day Book,’ refers to 
this subject, and quotes from ‘The Golden 
Legend’ and Porter's ‘ Flowers’ the follow- 
ing :— 

“St. Augustine coming [sic] to a certain town, 
inhabited by wicked people, who ‘refused hys 
doctryne and prechyng uterly, and drof hym out 
of the towne, castyng on hym the tayles of Thorn- 
back, or lyke rakes: wherefore he besought 
Almyghty God to shewe hys jugement on them; 
and God sent to them a shamefull token ; for the 
chyldren that were born after in the place, had 
tayles, as it is sayd, tyll they had repented them. 
It is said comynly that this fyll at Strode in Kente ; 
but blyssed be Gode, at this daye is no such 
deformyte.’* It is said, however, that they were 
the natives of a village in Dorsetshire who were 
thus tail-pieced.”+ 

B. B 


ARBUTHNOTT S. vii. 368, 458).— The 
spelling of this name is as uncertain as 
its pronunciation. The village where Dr. 
Arbuthnot was born in 1667 was then, as it 
is now, spelt “ Arbuthnott,” and that was the 
spelling used by all his ancestors (see ‘ Life 
and Works of Arbuthnot,’ 1892, pp. 1-7, 171). 
Dr. Arbuthnot himself always used the 
spelling “Arbuthnott” in his letters, but, 
curiously enough, his name is always given 
as “Arbuthnot” on the title-pages of the 
books which he published. In the records 
of Marischal College,.Aberdeen, the name 
is spelt “Arbuthnot,” “Arbuthnott,” and 
“ Arbuthnet ” indifferently. 

Gerorce A. AITKEN. 

Music Pusuisuers’ Siens (9*" vii. 507).— 
Mr. MacMicuakt should refer to Mr. Frank 
Kidson’s recent work, published by subscrip- 
tion for the author by W. E. Hill & Sons in 
1900. It is called 

“British Musical Publishers, Printers, and 
Engravers: London, Provincial, Scottish, and Irish. 
From Queen Elizabeth’s Reign 
Fourth’s, with select 


Bibliographical Lists of 


Musical Works printed and published within that | 


Period. 
Epwarp HERoN-ALLEN. 
ORIENTATION IN INTERMENTS (9"" S. vi. 167, 
276, 335 ; vii. 195, 338, 431).—There can be no 
doubt that having a good frontage has had 
much to do with the situation of modern 


* “*Golden Legend.’” 
t “ Porter’s ‘ Flowers.’” 


to George the | 


churches, and that there are many built so as 
to face the road, disregarding orientation. 
This is the case with the woe edifice of 
Trinity Church at Bedford, which is built 
north and south, but the graves lie east and 
west. 

The choir of the beautiful Abbey of 
Rievaulx, near Helmsley in Yorkshire, 
founded by Walter d’Espec in 1131, is built 
nearly from north to south, a position ren- 
dered necessary by the site, hemmed in by a 
steep bank on one side and by the little river 
Rye on the other. 

It, however, does not follov that in- 
terments are made in the usual manner 
in other correctly built churches, for Dean 
Stanley, on opening the vaults in Henry VIL’s 
Chapel at Westminster Abbey, found coffins 
placed in all sorts of positions, as the room 
was confined. IspaGus at the last reference 
speaks of “the vault of the Earls of Beverley ” 
at Marylebone Church, but certainly a 
Countess of Beverley was buried in the Percy 
vault in St. Nicholas’s Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, for a plain monumental tablet com- 
memorates ‘Isabella Susannah, wife of 
Algernon Percy, Earl of Beverley, who died 
in 1812.” The removal of monuments from 
their original position often renders the 
inscriptions upon them misleading. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Tue Curtosiry (9 S. vii. 
509).—In December, 1883, the Daily Telegraph 
informed its readers that the house in Ports- 
mouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, “long 
popularly identified with ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop,’” was in danger of demolition. For 
some days afterwards the place was besieged 
by a crowd of eager sightseers, and many 
references to the subject appeared in the 
press. I have before me a notable article 
thereon from the Acho of 31 December, 1883, 
which conclusively disposes of the legend 
that Dickens had this shop in his mind when 
he created “Little Nell.” Introduced into 
the text of the article is the following letter, 
written to the editor by Mr. Charles Tessey- 
man :— 

**My brother, who occupied No. 14, Portsmouth 
Street, between 1868 and 1877, the year of his decease, 
had the words ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop’ placed over 


| the front for purely business purposes, as likely to 


attract custom to his shop, he being a dealer in 
books, paintings, old china, &c. Before 1868—that 
is before my brother had the words put up—no 
suggestion had ever been made that the place was 


| the veritable ‘ Old Curiosity Shop’ immortalized by 


Dickens. After my brother’s death in 1877 the 


ee tenant had my brother’s name painted out, 
ut left standing the words ‘The Old Curiosity 
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Shop,’ doubtless with a shrewd idea to business. 
An American writer visiting the old house, I think 


in 1881, and seeing the inscription, had his imagina- | 


tion fired with thoughts of Little Nell and Kit and 


Dick Swiveller and Quilp, and straightway wrote | 
an article for Scribner's Monthly, in which he assured | 


his readers that this was the old original ‘Old 
Curiosity Shop’ of Dickens. These are the only 
foundations for the statement the Daily Telegraph 
circulates.” 

This letter will afford the best answer to 
Mr. ANDREW OLIVER's question. The exact 
site of “The Old Curiosity Shop” was left 
by Dickens in “the great world of uncer- 
tainty.” Even Kit himself forgot the posi- 
tion of his old master’s house when he grew 
up to manhood, for we read that he some- 
times took his children to the street where 
Nell had lived, 

“*but new improvements had altered it so much it 
was not like the same. The old house had long ago 
been pulled down, and a fine broad road was in its 
place. At first he would draw with his stick a 
square upon the ground where it used to stand. 

ut he soon became uncertain of the spot, and 
could only say it was thereabouts, he thought, and 
that these alterations were confusing.” 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Morro on §. vii. 467).—It is 
hazardous to make a suggestion here without 
seeing the dial, so the following is offered 
with diffidence ; but it seems not improbable 
that the writer of the epigraph had in mind 
the Vulgate version of St. Matt. xxiv. 36 and 
41: “ De die autem illa, et hora nemo scit...... 
Nescitis qua hora Dominus vester venturus 
sit.” The pith of these two sayings might 
be expressed in the brief sentence—applicable 
to the purpose — NESCIENT AVTEM HORAM 
ILLAM (“ But they shall not know that hour).” 
The penultimate “et,” however, is a difticulty. 
Mr. Buss is doubtful about the last word. 
May it be diem? CeciL DEEDEs. 

Brighton. 


Autsors Wantep 8. vii. 388).—Quo- 
tation No. 4 is from Wordsworth, ‘To my 
Sister,’ v. 2 :— 

There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 
The first line of the poem is 
It is the first mild day of March. 
C. Lawrence Foro, B.A. 
Bath. 


PEWS ANNEXED TO Houses (9"" §. vii. 388, 


517).—I live in the house named by your 


correspondent Mr. T. J. Jeakes, but it has 
not a pew annexed to it, it has not a river- 


side lawn nor a Napoleon willow, nor has it 
ever been occupied by one of the Rutter 
family. My friend and neighbour Mr. Edward 
{utter has a riverside garden, but he has not 
a pew annexed to his house, and | never heard 
that he had a Napoleon willow. On the other 
hand, Shepperton has a faculty pew forming 
a gallery to itself, and approached by a 
separate staircase, but it has not a Napoleon 
willow. I shall be greatly obliged if Mn. 
JeAKES will let me know in which of the 
three houses his grandfather lived. 
J. J. FREEMAN. 
Halliford House, Shepperton. 


ANIMALS IN Propue’s Insrpes (9% 8. vii. 
222, 332, 390).—About forty years ago I lived 
at Alfreton, Derbyshire, and knew very well 
a youth, the son of a baker from whom my 
mother bought bread. Like my own family, 
he came from Nottinghamshire, so I had a 
special interest in him. For a long time the 
youth was ill; the local doctors were not 
able to do him any good, and it was felt his 
life was doomed. One Friday he was seen 
by a quack doctor—such men were not 
uncommon in my boyhood—in the market- 
place of Alfreton. After looking at the 
youth the quack pronounced that he was 
troubled with worms, and gave him a mixture 
which made him sick ; and, to the surprise of 
the quack and the members of the youth’s 
family, he vomited a live frog! I cannot 
enter into any discussion as to the truth of 
this statement, but the circumstance was 
generally believed in the district at the 
time. I merely record the particulars as 
then related. One fact I can truthfully 
state, that the youth was restored to health 
and strength. WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 


On 10 February, 1854, Mr. Kinahan read 
before the Dublin Natural History Society a 
paper ‘On the Reproduction and Distribution 
of the Smooth Newt, and a Notice of the 
Popular Superstitions relating to It.’ It was 
printed in the Zoologist at the time (Series 1. 
vol. xii. p. 4355), and the portion which deals 
with superstition was reprinted by me in 
Folk-Lore (June, 1899, p. 251). From this it 
appears that persons who go to sleep with 
their mouths open in the fields, or drink of 
the streams in which these creatures live, 
frequently suffer from their going down their 
throats and making a permanent residence 
of the interior. Cattle, too, are subject to a 
similar infliction. When they have made a 
lodgment there is, however, an_ infallible 
means of getting rid of them. The sufferer 
must abstain from every sort of drink for 
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four-and-twenty hours, and eat only salt 
meat. Then, being very thirsty, he must lie 
with his mouth open over a running stream. 
If it be a noisy brook so much the better ; the 
newts, too, will have become very thirsty, 
“and hearing the music of the water, cannot 
resist the temptation, but come forth to 
drink,” and then the human sufferer will be 
careful not to let them get back again. 
EpwarpD PEACOCK. 


The following is from the Stockport Adver- 
tiser for 1846, though I have no means of 
ascertaining the exact date :— 

“On the 7th inst. Joseph Bailey, a youth about 
sixteen years of age, son of Henry Bailey, of Shadow 
Moss, in Northern Etchells, vomited a living reptile 
of the lizard tribe, the body of which was seven 
inches long. It was the consequence of drinking at 
a brook in a field in which he was at work as a 
plough-driver about eighteen months ago. He was 
aware at the time that whilst hastily drinking he 
swallowed some object which made him sick, but 
had no idea that it was anything like what it has 
ultimately proved to be. From that time his health 
has gradually retrograded, and he has been subject 
to fits of vomiting almost constantly, and growing 
worse and worse. About two months ago he 
became unable to follow his employment, and was 
compelled to quit service and return home. He 
rapidly got worse, upon which his parents called in 
two surgeons from Wilmslow. While taking the 
prescribed medicines he appeared daily to get 
weaker, his sickness increasing, and at this time he 
was scarcely able to walk across the room. Upon 
being seized with a fit of vomiting, he threw up 
three times successively a thick, glutinous matter, 
and at the fourth time of his straining the reptile 
made its appearance in his mouth, making a des- 
perate attempt to return down the throat, but 
applying his finger he laid hold of it and threw it 
on the floor, and it then ran into the grid-hole. In 
the hurry of the moment his sister so much crushed 
and mangled it that further inspection was almost 
impossible. Since this he has gradually recovered, 
and there appears no doubt of his ultimate restora- 


tion to health.” 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


Calderwood, in his ‘ Historie of the Kirk of 
Scotland,’ under date 1612, has the following: 

“*In the moneth of Marche and Aprile fell furth 
vrodigious works and rare accidents......One of the 
trle of Argyle’s servants being sicke, vomited two 
toades and a serpent, and so convalesced;: but 
vomited after a number of litle toades.” 

J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 
Haddington. 


A most extraordinary work, which does not 
appear to have met the observation of your 
correspondents upon this subject, is 

“A Natural and Medicinal History of Worms 
Bred in the Bodies of Men and other Animals: 
Taken from the Authorities, and Observations of all 
Authors who have Treated thereof, from Hippo- 


into the Original of Worms and the Remedies 
which destroy them, with a particular Formula of 
Medecines adapted to the Use of Families, and 
Illustrated with several Copper Cuts. Done from 
the Latin of D™ LeClere, M.D. By Joseph Browne, 
L.L. M.D. Compiler of,” &c. London, 1721. 

This book is most exhaustive and frankly 
horrible. Epwarp 


A fascinating biography published this 
year in Paris, ‘ Fouché, 1759-1820,’ by Louis 
Madelin, has the following allusion at p. 105: 

‘Apres une diatribe furieuse contre les riches, 
‘reste de limon déjA vomi par la République,’ il 
arréte que tous les riches propri¢taires ou fermiers 
ayant des blés demeurent personnellement respon- 
sables du défaut d’approvisionnement du marché.” 
The phrase above quoted by M. Madelin 
seems to imply the existence of a phrase in 
French “to vomit a slug ”—meaning to un- 
willingly divest oneself of a cherished but 
pernicious possession. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEws. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 

[Limon surely means “ slime.”] 


Croster AND PastoraL Starr (9 S. vii. 
387, 495; viii. 50).—H. B., in his letter under 
this head, quotes several authorities since the 
days of Pugin who use “crosier” in the sense 
of cross, these authorities most of them 
following one another, and none of them 
giving any authority before Pugin. I think 
you may consider it worth while to repro- 
duce a letter which I wrote to the Guardian 
eleven years ago, and in which I gathered 
together all the authorities that I could dis- 
cover. They do not at all uphold H. B.’s 
opinion, and do greatly strengthen the con- 
trary opinion. There may be other autho- 
rities ; and if H. B. will find them, and answer 
Mr. J. T. Fowler’s letter which follows mine 
in the Guardian, it will be very interesting. 
Also if he will explain how Du Cange comes 
to distinguish crocifer from crucifer. 

[We reproduce the letter, omitting only a few 

introductory words. 
Crook is no doubt a different word from crosier, 
though they are probably referable to the same 
root. All crooks are not crosiers, but the thing 
called a crosier is a crook for all that. Nor is this 
confuted by a mere statement that ‘a crosier is a 
cross mounted on a staff’ any more than it would 
be proved by my unsupported denial of that state- 
ment. The question is purely historical, and I pro- 
pose to show that till the days of Pugin, crosier, 
either in the ancient or modern form of the word, 
was the accepted term fora pastoral staff. Iam 
old enough to remember the pre-Pugin days, and I 
am sure that then the words mitre and crosier 
would have conveyed to most men’s minds the idea 
of bishop’s distinctive head-gear and pastoral 
staff. 


crates to this Time: Together with an Enquiry 


Then Pugin, writing in 1844, alleged in print 
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what he, misled by the identity of the first four 
letters, had no doubt often stated before, that a 
crosier was an archiepiscopal cross, and many good 
men accepted his authority without question. 
Hook, in his ‘Church Dictionary,’ Webb writing 
in 1848,* Parker (1850) and Shipley (1872),+ Mrs. 
Jamieson (1850), Boutell (1864), Smith and Cheet- 
ham (1880), and Lee (1889), all use crosier for an 
archbishop’s cross, giving no authority for such 
use. Rock, writing in 1849, never, I think, uses 
the word, certainly not in his chapter on crosses. 

F. G. L., indeed, writing in your paper, says that 
croyser was anciently used for a cross, but he 
produces no evidence at all of this, giving only an 
instance of Caxton’s use of the word to signify quite 
another thing — viz., a cross-bearer, Lat. crocer. 
See Du Cange, s.v. Cambucarius, and ‘Piers Plow- 
man,’ vi. 13. 
A bishop’s staff of office is no doubt fully and 
properly p tothe by the phrase pastoral staff 
(baculus pastoralis and episcopalis, also virga pastor- 
alis), but it had also other names—ferula, pedum, 
capuita, cambuca, or cambuta, and their variants; 
and yet another name, which Pugin himself quotes, 
and which might have led him to doubt the correct- 
ness of his views. That name is crocia, which 
Du Cange renders by pedum, baculus pastoralis, 
baculus episcopalis, and which may very well have 
helped the corruption of croce or croos, the older 
English name for the pastoral staff, into crosier. 
Crossa is a variant of it, and marks the immediate 


derivation from the French crosse. This, as we | 


can see in Cotgrave, as well as in every modern 


French dictionary, means a staff crooked at the | 


head. Thus Cotgrave (1611) has ‘Crosse: a crosier, 


or Bishop’s staffe...... also the crooked staffe where- | 


with boyes play at cricket. Evesque d’or crosse de 
»is, crosse d’or Evesque de bois”; and Spiers 
(1850), ** Crosse (of Bishops): crosier.” Your readers 


do not need to be told that croiz, and not crosse, is | 


the French for cross. 


Du Cange interprets crossa, above mentioned, as | 


‘“Lituus Pontificalis, Pedum, Baculus pastoralis,” 
and crossare as ‘‘ baculo recurvo pileum propellere ” 
—i.e., to play cricket or hockey or golf with the 
curved stick then used. 

Crucia, a variant of crocia, points to crux, and 
to an original kinship between croiz and crosse, 
between cross and crosier; and croca (* hacu/us 
incurvus,” D.) with its variant croca (‘‘ Gallice 
crosse,” D.) brings crook into the same family ; but 
they are only distant relations. 

Croceus also and crossulus are both rendered by 
Du Cange, “Fulcrum subalare in modum crucis 
superne eflictum ”; but the former is glossed “ vulgo 
potence,” the latter “* vulgo crosse.” 

Thus the cross, crook, and crosier are all crooked 
in the head. all akin, but not to be identified one 
with the other. Croos (pronounced cros: it is spelt 
croce in 1380) came unquestionably not from the 
French croix, but from the French crosse, and was 
verhaps varied into crosier by assimilation to the 

tin crocia. 

The distinction between cross and crosier (or 
croos) is clearly shown in Du Cange’s rendering of 


* This was in his early years. Mr. Webb was 
robably better informed afterwards, as I have 
letters from him about archiepiscopal crosses, and 
in them he certainly does not use the word crosier. 

+ Parker and Shipley use the word for a pastoral 
staff as well as for a cross. 


erucifer and crocifer. Crucifer is “* Qui crucem ante 
Papam,” but crocifer is “Qui pedum seu crociam 
ante episcopum vel abbatem defert.” 

Also in the ‘ Pilgrimage of the Lyf of the Man- 
hode’ (c. 1430), Book 1. ch. xev., ‘‘ He was tormented 
for sinneres, and on the crosse doon,” answering to 
the French version of about the same date, en /a 
croix mis ; and Book III. ch. vi., “ Of bishopes croos 
he made his howwe [hoe] and his pikoyse. Pikoise 
was the sharpe ende, and howwe the krookede ende,” 
corresponding to ‘Ola croce dun evesque dont il 
faisoit beche et houueste; beche en estoit le bout 
aigu, et houueste le bout crossu ” [houel (= mattock) 
and crochu, in the original poem, c. 1330). 

I add a few instances of the use of the word and 
its like in the last five centuries :— 

1380. ‘ Piers Plowman.’—“‘ Dobest bere sholde the 
Bisshopes croce, and halye with the croked ende 
ille men to goode.” 

1440. ‘Promptorium Parvulorum.’—“ Croce of a 
bysshope: Pedum.” 

1460. Capgrave, ‘Chronicle.’—“‘ Came prelatis with 
here crosses and croses.” 

1525. Tyndale. —‘‘ That shepherds hook the 
bishops croce.” 

1563. Bp. Pilkington.—‘‘ Because they have not 
the cruche and mitre as the old Bisshops had.” 

1576. Lambarde, ‘ Perambulation,’ 223.—‘‘ Not for 
the crosse (for that is the Archbishop’s warre), but 
for the crosier of the Bishop of Rochester.” 

1593. ‘ Rites of Durham.’—“ A crosier_or pastorall 
staffe in his lefte hande.” 

1660. Roger Coke, ‘Elements.’ — “ ng 
were originally...... donative per traditionem baculi 
(viz., the crosier) et annuli.” 

1704. Cocker calls both the archbishop’s and the 
bishop’s pastoral staff crosier, and so also in 1819 
does Rees (‘ Cyclopxdia’). 

1789. Minute Book Soc. Antiq. — “ Holding his 
Pontifical cross in his left hand, the crosier only 
being appropriate to Bishops and Abbots.” — 

184. Ecclesiologist.—“ A crosier for the Bishop of 
Grahamstown.” 

So that I find but one instance in all that time 
(from 1380 to 1819), and that one not from the pen 
of an expert, of the use of the word crosier to denote 
a cross; and therefore, until some proof is adduced 
to the contrary, I must maintain that the = 
proper meaning of the word is a pastoral staff, an 
that when it has been otherwise employed it has 
been through lack of examination and consideration. 

Henry H. Grsps. 

Aldenham, October 21, 1890. 

P.S.—F. G. L. has been misinformed as to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s cross. saw it at 
Truro, and remember well that it was a well-pro- 
portioned cross, having no crook nor any indication 
of one. Fearing that my memory might be in fault, 
I wrote to his Grace’s chaplain to inquire, and he 
fully confirms what I say. 


Srr,—Will Dr. F. G. Lee either (1) produce any 
one quotation earlier than 1840 in which an arch- 
bishop’s cross is called a “‘crosier,” or (2) admit that 
he is advocating a modern nomenclature solely on 
its own merits? FowLer. 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


May I add a postscript to my —y letter 


on this subject? It is called for by Mr. 
Pace’s acceptance of Dr. F. G. Lee’s mistake 
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about the archbishop’s cross. I have before 
me two excellent photographs of the cross, 


made just before it was presented to the! 


archbishop. There is no semblance of a 
crook in any part of it. 

Mr. Lee must have seen some design 
(happily rejected and forgotten) for some 
other cross. If it was ever carried out in 
metal it should be easy to say where it is. 
It is certainly not at Lambeth. 

ALDENHAM. 

St. Dunstan’s. 


Uco Foscoto ry Lonpon (9 S. vi. 326; 
vii. 150, 318, 476).—There are no doubt many 
false accounts of human bodies after long 
periods of burial being found in a state well- 
nigh perfect. There have, however, been 
instances which do not seem to admit of 
doubt. One such is chronicled in your pages 
((N. & Q.,.’ 5 S. ii. 219), where it is stated 
that when the body of Dr. John Milner, the 
Roman Catholic bishop, was discovered at 
Wolverhampton after forty-eight years’ inter- 
ment, it was so little aleened that many of 
the old inhabitants who had known him in 
life recognized the features. K. P. D. E. 


THe Hacperts (9 §S. vi. 181; vii. 473; 
viii. 46).—What I described I certainly saw 
with my own eyes, and I made inquiries at 
the time as to rods and thorns. I noted the 
result down then, and it was from these 
notes, and not from mere recollection, that 
I sent my communication to ‘N. & Q” To 
have been absolutely correct I should have 
said, “Saw once and heard often”; for one 
does not care to watch such a performance 
twice. But it should be remembered that 
this was in time of war—that the men were 
caught and forced to serve as soldiers, very 
often against their own religious and political 
convictions (there is always a clerical and 
anti-clerical side to politics in these countries), 
and severity is necessary to keep troops in 
the field on the side which first captures 
them. Doubtlessin the small standing army, 
and in time of peace, such punishments are 
not customary — perhaps unknown. As to 
this I cannot speak, but only of what I saw 
and heard. 

But I have no reason to suppose things are 
different in war time now, for during the pre- 
sent bloody revolution in Colombo(now, | hope, 
drawing to a close, if not actually ended, but 
which has been raging since last October 
year, more than 25,000 men having been 

illed, the country devastated, and all 
industry and business at a standstill) a good 
deal of barbarity has undoubtedly gone on, 
as all those connected with the country know 


very well. Only three weeks ago, discussing 
news brought by that mail of what was 
actually taking » ey a Colombian of known 
integrity told me of occurrences which he 
justly descri as “tortures purely medi- 
eval.” But the Colombians are a brave 
nation—born fighters; and if I have men- 
tioned circumstances not to their credit, let 
me record what I also saw at the battle of 
Garapalta (1876). 

This fight lasted all day. Twelve thousand 
men were engaged ; 2,000 of them were killed 
and wounded before night. I saw it from the 
Alto de San Juan, in company with three 
other British subjects. One side was strongly 
eutrenched behind bamboo stockades, the 
front of these being swept from either end by 
a mitrailleuse and a Gatling gun. Bot 
parties were armed with breech-loading and 

repeating rifles. The battalion “Popa” 

|attempted to take these trenches. When 
|they attacked they were 500 strong; they 
retired at last—not in confusion, but in per- 
| fect order—stopping and firing as they went, 
|having finally only thirty men left. One 
officer actually reached the trenches, sprang 
on them, and planted within the colour he 
carried. General Camargo himself had two 
horses shot under him that day. These men 
are the bravest of the brave ; but there were 
no ambulances nor arrangements of that kind 
for the wounded. 

It is useless to judge other nations by our 
standards, or war, as we hear of it through 
press censorship, by what it is in reality—in 
a more or less primitive country at all events. 
This particular revolution (1876) was osten- 
sibly about the question of religion in the 
schools. We settle these matters differently. 
But in Colombia they have no football, 
cricket, nor golf ; war is their game, and they 
play it pretty roughly and thoroughly. 

James II. (9 S. viii. 45).—James II. died 
in the palace at St. Germain-en-Laye, which 
was lent to him by Louis XIV., and where he 
spent his twelve years of exile. On his 
deathbed he desired to be simply interred in 
the parish church of St. Germain, opposite 
the palace, but in his will were found direc- 
tions for burying him with his ancestors in 
Westminster Abbey. Consequently, Marie 
Beatrice, his queen, decided that his body 
should remain unburied until the restoration 
of their son—which she firmly believed would 
come to pass—and she had it placed in one 
of the chapels of the church of the Bene- 
dictines in the Faubourg St. Jacques, Paris, 
where it remained for a Tundoed and twelve 


years. 
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During the Revolution the church was 
desecrated and the coffin opened, when the 
corpse was found in an extraordinary state 
of pearae ; and, by order, it is said, of 
Robespierre, it was carefully preserved. 

When the allies came to Paris in 1813 the 
body still remained above ground, and 
the Regent ordered it to be carried in funeral 
procession to St. Germain and interred in 
the church, where most of the English in 
Paris attended in the deepest mourning ; and 
afterwards he had a white marble monument 
placed there to the memory of King James. 

CoNnsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield. 

For a detailed account of the disposal of 
the king’s remains, see 1* 8. ii. 243, 281, 427 ; 
iv. 498. See also 7'imes of 8 and 26 January, 
1887, and ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

Gro, Witt. CAMPBELL. 

Leamington. 


Your correspondent should consult Petti- 
grew’s ‘Collection of Epitaphs,’ 1857 (Bohn), 
in which appear quotations from ‘N. & Q.’ 
and ‘Collect. Top. et Gen.’ 

Georce C. PEACHEY. 


Towns WHICH HAVE CHANGED THEIR SITES 
(9 S. vii. 206, 273, 359, 417, 492).—Mr. T. P. 
ARMSTRONG, in reply to the above query, 

uotes from Hunter’s ‘Guide to Perthshire’ 
that 
“there are charters extant more than a centur 
older than 1210 [that is, earlier than 1110] which 
describe streets and tenements which make it 
almost certain that Perth stood then where it 
stands to-day.” 

[am afraid that Hunter magnifies the anti- 
uity of his charters, as there are but few 
ottish charters extant older than the reign 
of David [. (1124-53). 
J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 
Haddington. 


Will Mr. T. P. Armstrone tell me where I 
can see 
“charters extant more than a century older than 
1210 which describe streets and tenements which 
make it almost certain that Perth stood then where 
it stands to-day”? 
Before 1110 is very early for Scottish writings. 
CornisH PLAcE-NAMEs vii. 488).— 
Bolitho (pronounced with stress upon the 7) 
is the name of a hamlet in Crowan parish, 
also used as a surname. According to Pol- 
whele (‘Cornish-English Vocabulary,’ 1808) 
it means “the great belly,” from the words 
bol, belly, and itho, great. Perhaps some one 
better acquainted than I am with Cornish 
will explain the second elements in the names 


Bosanko and Bosistow. The prefix I take to 
be the familiar 4os, dwelling, which is almost 
as common in Cornwall as tre, pol, or pen. 
It is sometimes contracted to 60, as in the 
name Bonython, “the furzy dwelling,” from 
bo, dwelling ; an, the ; ¢then, furze. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Though unable to translate the names cited 
by Yorec, I can say that the prefix 4o- or 
bos- signifies an abode (Welsh fod). The 
aflix -o, -ve, -a is the common plural termina- 
tion (Welsh -au). o- and bos- are followed 
by common nouns, while tre- nearly always 
precedes a personal name. 

Joun Hopson MatTruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The Rev. John Bannister, in his ‘Glossary 
of Cornish Names,’ gives the following deri- 
vations and meanings :— 

* Bolitho, ? great (itho), or most distant (eithaw, 
W.) hill (bol), or pit or pool (pol), or i.q. Boleit or 
Beloitha, the dairy or milk (lait) cottage (bod) ; 
~ of slaughter (ladh) ; ? house of the clan 
(leid).” 

“ Vingoe (family name), wine taster ; wine (gwin) 
man (gwr).” 

* Bosanko, house (bos) of death (ancow).” 

* Bosistow, Bossustow, ? the advocate’s (sistwr, 
W.) house ; or i.q. Bosustick, the house of Usteg (a 


Welsh saint).” 
E. MEIN. 
Blundellsands. 


War: Stormine or Lincotn (9 S. 
viii. 43). — There is a long and, I believe, 
fairly complete list of the prisoners taken at 
the storming of Lincoln on 2 May, 1644. in 
a rare relation by William Goode, an old 
Puritan who was in Cromwell's camp before 
Lincoln, entitled 

‘A Particular Relation of the severall Removes, 
Services, and Successes of the Right Honorable 
the Earle of Manchester’s Army (drawn forth of 
the Associated Counties of Norfolke, Suffolke, 
Essex, Cambridge, &c.) since he went from Bedford, 
April 20, to the compleating of the great Victory at 
Lincolne, May the 6th, 1644. Sent by William 
Goode from the Earles Quarters at Lincolne to Mr. 
Simeon Ash (of the Assembly of Divines), both 
Chapleines to the said Noble Earle. Published to 
draw forth thankfulnesse to the Lord of Hoasts 
from all, chiefly those who have proved for that 
Armies good successe. Allowed of by Authoritie 
and entered according to Order. London, Prin 
for Thomas Underhill, at the Bible in Woodstreet, 
1644.” 


Four leaves. There is not, I believe, a copy 
of this important tract in the British Museum, 
nor is there one in the extensive collection 
of Lincolnshire literature in the Lincoln 
Public Library, but I understand that Mr. 
Ernest L. Grange, M.A., LL.M., a former 
editor of Lincolnshire Notes and Queries and 
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the compiler of a useful ‘ List of Civil War 
Tracts relating to the County of Lincoln,’ is 
the fortunate possessor of a copy. 

The under-mentioned tract may also be of 
assistance to Mr. CARTER :— 

“A True Relation of the Taking of the City, 
Minster, and Castle of Lincoln, with all their 
Ordnance, Ammunition, and Horse, by the Earl of 
Manchester and Col. Cromwell, with a List of the 
Commanders, and the number of Common Souldiers, 
that was there taken. 4.” 

Four leaves. 
City Library, Lincoln. 


A vii. 467)—Wooden boxes 
attached to long fishing-rod sticks, used for 
the purpose of collecting the alms of the 
faithful, are by no means so obsolete as 
W. 8. may assume. They are common enough 
in Italy, as well as upon this island. During 
the past month, for instance, I have attended 
services for several successive Sundays at 
Carrara Cathedral. There these wooden 
boxes are attached to sticks, each fully eight 
feet long, and during the service lay col- 
lectors, arrayed in somewhat dilapidated 
scarlet cassocks, pass them over the heads 
of worshippers, shaking the boxes the while 
in the faces of likely givers, just as decrepit 
blind men in the streets are apt to rattle 
halfpence in tin boxes in the ears of chance 
passers-by. Ffty years ago some of us were 
wont to sing 

Old John Wesley had a coat 

All buttoned down before. 
These servers, however, do not button their 
cassocks in front, but wear them quite loose 
—dressing-gown fashion—with just a fastened 
band around the waist. This has an untidy 
look about it. H. Hens. 

Bastia, Corsica. 


A. R. Corns. 


I saw the method of collecting the offertory 
in a wooden ladle employed in the church at 
Gairnshiel, near Ballater, Deeside, in 1898. 

C. C. Exey. 

Last time I was ata service in St. John’s 
(Episcopal Church), Edinburgh, about a year 
ago, the collection was taken up in a ladle, 
said ladle being in this case a bag with a 
circular mouth at the end of a long stick— 
rather the kind of thing with which one 
might clean out an aquarium. But I have 
seen the wooden box W.S. describes quite 
lately in the Church of Scotland. Perhaps 
it is worth noting that in this Church the 
congregation—when not paying as they go 
in—sit in solemn silence during that time, 


instead of trying to sing hymns. This pause | 


after the sermon is effective and striking 
to a stranger. 


“Custice” (9 S. viii. 16)—I have never 
seen one of these instruments of torture, but 
1 well remember a person describing it as 
having been in use at a school in this county 
some forty years ago. I understood it to be 
much more elaborate than “a flat black ruler.” 
My informant (who had felt its infliction) 
said it was about a foot long and of the 
consistency of an ordinary ruler. At one 
end it finished off with a flat disc about the 
size of a child’s hand. This disc had a round 
hole in the centre, covered on the upper side 
with a hard leather flap. To administer 
punishment the open palm was struck 
smartly with the instrument, which caused 
an unpleasant pinch in the centre of the 
hand. A Cornishman has since told me that 
the custice was quite a familiar object to him 
in the school in which he received his ele- 
mentary education. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


From the glossary annexed to the ‘Dia- 
logue in the Devonshire Dialect’ (see 8 8. 
vill. 369, 431) I extract the following :— 

“*Custick or Custis, s. The schoolmaster’s ferule. 
Perhaps from Kussen, Dutch, a pad: that is, 
metonymically, the cushion of the hand ; or corrup- 
tion of ‘Cut, stick !’ i.e., ‘Stick, do your duty.’” 
Self-respect impels me to add that I regard 
the foregoing derivations merely as curiosities 
of etymology. GUALTERULUS. 


TAVERNS IN SEVEN Dias AND Sono (9" §, 
vii. 487).—If little is known of the taverns 
named, it is that probably from the point of 
view of the local historian they are not worth 
knowing, except in so far as some of them, 
like the “Noah’s Ark,” the 
‘*Hare and Hounds,” the ‘*‘ Witch’s Head,” 
the “ Black Horse” in Dyott Street, &c., tes- 
tified to the degraded social life of the quarter 
and the time in which they first flourished. 
But a further reason for the absence of note- 
worthy associations, either historical or lite- 
rary, would be that the neighbourhood was 
studded with the rival attractions of the 
coffee-houses at the time when this quarter 
of London was inhabited by people of fashion 
and distinction. But by 1740 to 1760 fashion, 
if not distinction, had begun migrate 
Berkeley Square way and Hyde Park-wards. 
The “Carlisle Arms” is no doubt a relic of 
this period, since the neighbouring Carlisle 
House, belonging to the Earls of Carlisle, one 
of whom was living there as late as 1756, was 
on the east side of Soho Square at the corner 
of Sutton Street, and afterwards D’Almaine’s 
music shop. The raison d’étre of such a sign 
is further suggested by the fact that Carlisle 
House was where the notorious Mrs. Cornelys, 
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from 1763 to 1772, gave a series of balls, con- 
certs, and masquerades, “ unparalleled in the 
annals of public fashion.” The “ Angel,” still 
standing next to St. Giles's Church, can, per- 
haps, claim some greater respectability in 
point of antiquity. Of this inn there is a 
chalk drawing in the Crace Collection, port- 
folio xxviii. 99 (B. Mus. Print Department). 

J. Hotpen MacMICHAEL. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Magic and Religion. By Andrew Lang. 
mans & Co.) 


In producing a book which is in part a continuation 
of such earlier works as ‘ Myth, Ritual, and Reli- 


(Long- 


ion,’ and ‘Custom and Myth,’ and in part a con- | 


utation of the views of recent eapeueate of 
rimitive culture such as Mr. Tylor and Mr. Frazer, 
ir. Lang displays equal courage, energy, and 
erudition. His investigations extend over almost 
the entire field covered by Mr. Frazer, and at 
every point he confronts his adversary armed and 
wrepared to do battle. The strife is between 
on and those less admirably equipped than 
the antagonists will do well to keep out of the fray. 
We are ourselves unable to decide when * doctors 
disagree,” and can but indicate some aspects of the 
matters in dispute. In common with all scholars, 
Mr. Lang was struck with the remarkable amount 
of erudition Mr. Frazer displayed in the first 
edition of ‘The Golden Bough,’ in which, treading 
in the footsteps of Mannhardt, Robertson Smith, 
Mr. Tylor, and others, he set himself the 
task of explaining some of the most interesting 
problews of primitive worship. In the second 
edition of that remarkable book Mr. Frazer went 
further than Mr. Lang can follow him. That 
dissent from many of the conclusions of ‘The 
Golden Bough’ had been previously felt is certain. 
The appearance of the second edition has provoked 
a reply or replies, in which, while expressing his 
admiration for Mr. Frazer’s industry, zeal, and 
knowledge, Mr. Lang challenges his conclusions at 
all points. What is most strongly opposed is the 
connexion between the Saczean festival (in which, 
after a period of saturnalia, a mock-king was 
deposed, flogged, and executed), the Jewish feast 
of Purim with the death of Haman, and the 
tragedy of Calvary. Of the various hypotheses 
shaped and put learnedly forward by Mr. Frazer 
none is warranted by the evidence—as Mr. Lang 
boldly enunciates, *“‘No, not one.” Jn limine 
Mr. ng disputes that there is conclusive evi- 
dence that “‘ magic is older than religion; that 
general belief [as distinguished from local legend] 
in any age regards gods as mortal”; that a 
man “has ever been sacrificed for the benefit of 
a god whom he incarnates”; that a real king, at 
Babylon or elsewhere, was sacrificed annually to 
benefit a god. ‘“ The idea is incredible’ that the 
date of the death of the Sacwean mock-king can be 
made to fit in with Purim or Easter. These and 
other points are strongly combated by Mr. Lang. 
In the instance of the last no more remains to be 
said. Inthe few words which Athenzeus, Book XIV. 
c. xliv., cites from the ‘ History of Babylon’ of 


| Berosus, there is no mention of the death of the 
| mock-king. We quote the words themselves in 
Mr. Yonge’s translation of the ‘ Deipnosophists,’ 
p. 1021. Berosus says that “‘on the sixteenth day 
of the month Lous there is a great festival cele- 
brated in Babylon, which is called Sakeas; and it 
lasts tive days; and during those days it is the 
custom for the masters to be under the orders of 
their slaves ; and one of the slaves puts on a robe 
like the king’s, which is called a zoganes, and is 
master of the house. And Ctesias also mentions 
this festival in the second book of his ‘* History of 
Persia,” This is all that is said. For the death 
of the mock-king we have to depend on Dio Chry- 
sostom, to whom we are unable to refer. The date 
of the sacrifice —which we may assume to have 
taken place, since evidence from without supports 
it—is fixed, and there is, as Mr. Lang shows, no 
| yossibility of making the festival fit with the 

iebrew Purim, the date of which was some months 
| earlier. The mock-king, moreover, as is once more 
shown, was a criminal, who was not sacrificed, but 
degraded first and then executed. Apart from the 
| context what we are saying has little significance 
and perhaps little intelligibility. It is, however, 


impossible to follow the argument at any length. 
Mr. Lang disputes also what is said as to the 


origin of the “ghastly priest” beneath Arician 
trees, the rex nemorum, and other matters involved 
in the very inception of Mr. Frazer’s theory. Ser- 
vius, some four hundred years after the date of 
Virgil, placed the habitat of Virgil’s golden bough 
in the grove near Aricia haunted by the ghast 
wiest. Reasons for doubting this are oivemeed, 
Yhat Virgil’s branch of gold was mistletoe, that 
the haunted tree at Aricia was an oak, and other 
assumptions, are disposed of; and Mr. Lang dis- 
courages strongly the modern theory that all gods 
are gods of vegetation, and draws attention to the 
fact that ‘“‘ mythology has been of late emancipated 
from the universal dominion of the sun, but only to 
fall under that of gods of vegetation, whether of 
vegetable life at large, or of the corn-spirit and the 
oak-spirit in particular.” As regards the signiticance 
of the * ghastly priest,” Mr. Lang has a theory of his 
own, with which we will leave Mr. Frazer to deal. 
Supplementary chapters on ‘Cup and Ring’ and 
on *‘ Walking through Fire’ have great interest. 
From Mr. Tylor’s ascription to missionary influence 
of the savage conception of a great spirit Mr. Lang 
dissents. His latest work will receive and repay 
the closest study of all interested in the great 
problems with which he deals. 


Annuaire de la Noblesse de Russie, 1900. Troisieme 
Année. (St. Petersburg, Imprimerie de lAca- 
démie Impériale des Sciences.) 

Tuat the word Annuaire is not to be taken in the 

full sense ordinarily assigned it is shown by the 

fact that the Annuaire tirst appeared in 1889, and 
has but now reached the third issue. It is edited by 
our correspondent Dr. Ermerin, of the Bibliothéque 

Impériale of St. Petersburg; is written partly in 

French, partly in Russian; is enriched with coats 

of arms (some of them coloured) and pedigrees ; 

and constitutes, as we suppose, a full guide to the 

Russian nobility. Portraits of members of the 

imperial family are given, and there is much inter- 

esting information, in the value and accuracy of 
which we are glad to believe, though we have to 
take both on trust. The only Russian family of 
princely rank with any member of which we can 
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claim acquaintance we fail to trace. In the intro- 
duction, however, we are told that many families 
of princely rank are not even inscribed in the Livre 
de Noblesse, and we also read of the rigorous 
censorship exercised @ [’étranger over genealogical 
works. 

Secret Chambers and Hiding Places. By Allan 

Fea. (Boustield & Co.) 

Tue subject of Mr. Fea’s latest volume has, it may 
be supposed, commended itself to him in the course 
of the investigations he had to make in preparing 
his ‘ Flight of the King’ (see 8 S. xi. 398). Much 
of the ground he then traversed has at least had to 
be revisited. The subject he takes up is pleasantly 
antiquarian, and much of the information he sup- 
plies is new. It is true that legend and tradition 
are more frequently invoked than history, and that 
little personal interest clings to most of these places 
of refuge. What is the date of the earliest cannot 
be ascertained, and we are not absolutely sure, 
though the matter is of little importance, that a 
place of detention may not have been mistaken for 
an asylum. What we do know is that priests’ holes 
and similar recesses or cavities sprang into use 
during the Elizabethan persecutions; that they 
are naturally most frequent in the houses of the 
Roman Catholic gentry, with whom the protection 
of a seminary priest was a matter of religious 
loyalty and duty ; and that as the Roman Catholics 
were as a rule adherents of the Stuarts, the apart- 
ment, or preferably hole, that held a priest under 
Elizabeth might shelter a Royalist under Cromwell 
or a fugitive from Culloden under Hanoverian rule. 
Mr. Fea is at some pains to bring again before us 
the famous Jesuit Nicholas Owen, presumably a 
builder, known from his small stature as Little 
John, whose remarkable talents were exercised in 
stocking Roman Catholic mansions with secret 
chambers, in some of which he unavailingly sought 
shelter, and who was said by the authorities, in order 
tosave them from theopprobrium of a death the result 
of their tortures, to have committed suicide. This 
hero, a servant to Garnet and Campion, and others 
of his order, had a genius for constructing these 
places and hiding them so skilfully as almost to 
defy detection. He was thus the means of saving the 
lives of very many priests and “‘ recusants.” Hind- 
lip Hall, a building which has now long disappeared, 
erected in 1572 by John Abington, or iecten 
was the greatest triumph of Little John’s ingenuity, 
and was a place of general shelter for priests. In the 
intricacies of its masonry and in its long corridors 
was a secret labyrinth, communicating with the 
open country by numerous ports of issue. To use 
words of which Mr. Fea is fond, its walls “ were 
literally riddled with secret chambers and pas- 
sages.” These did not serve to protect the inventor, 
since, after a species of investment and siege, poor 
Owen and others were starved into surrender and 
carried off to London to meet their fate. Attempts 
here and elsewhere to feed the refugees through 
quills or tubes proved unavailing. Some two or three 
hundred places are dealt with by Mr. Fea, and of 
eighty of these excellent illustrations are supplied 
by the author. Priests’ holes and secret chambers 
are naturally most abundant in the great centres of 
Roman Catholicism, but a few are found in Scot 

land—Aberdeenshire alone has six—Wales, the Isle 
of Wight, and Guernsey. In one part of his book 


Mr. Fea traces the flight of the Young Pretender 
as he previously treated that of Charles II., though 


at less length. He deals also with caverns and 
chambers occupied for the purpose of smuggling, 
with which at one time the Southern coast 
abounded. It has been maintained that there 
was scarcely a house of any importance in Deal 
that could not hide some portion of a cargo that 
had been “run.” A awe A chapter is devoted to 
‘Mysterious Rooms, Deadly Pits, &c.’ With some 
of these personal legends are concerned, but the 

are generally vague. It is, in fact, evident enoug 

that secret chambers lose their raison d¢tre when 
they are no longer secret, and the “ great families ” 
are no more inclined to disclose the mysteries of 
their houses, even when they know them, than 
they are to reveal the misdeeds or infamies of their 
ancestors. Mr. Fea has produced an interesting 
and readable book. The information he supplies 
is generally satisfactory, though he is sometimes 
vague, as when he says of a butt which, while 
apparently full of water, served as a shelter, ‘We 
understand such a butt is still in existence some- 
where in Yorkshire.” 

The Evangelists, Apostles, and Prophets connected 
with the Signs of the Zodiac, by J. M. Lawrence, is 
a booklet which shows considerable ingenuity, 
though we cannot be responsible for the author’s 
conclusions. 

Tue Rev. W. C. Bovuirer, Norton Vicarage, 
Evesham, has spare copies of the following papers, 
and will give them to the earliest applicants who 
send name, address, and stamp :— 

History of Scoreby and the Blake Family. By 
Canon James Raine. Nine copies. 

Extracts from the Parish Registers of Holy 
Trinity, Hull. By John Sykes, M.D. Nineteen 
copies. 

txtracts from the Parish Registers of Arksey, 
near Doncaster. By John Sykes, M.D. Twelve 
copies. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 
We must call special attention to the followiny 


notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of poe, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
~ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

A. 8.—Notice of Scottish tract duly received. 


Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE. 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for July 20 contains Articles on 


MR. MEREDITH'S NEW POEMS. 

NAVY RECORDS. 

KING JAMES I. as AUTHOR 

SOME OXFORD CRITICISM of POETRY. 

RUSSIAN LITEKATURE of the YEAR 

NEW NOVELS :—Marr'd in Making ; The Hidden Model ; Casume, A 


Son of Mammon; Malicious Fortune, Lords of the North 
Early Stars ; The Seven Houses ; John Vytal. 


GLASGOW SCHOLARSHIP. 

NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

RECENT VERSE. 

KOOKS for the TOURIST. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE .—(including Great Men ; The Classica! Heri- 
tage of the Middle Ages; a Frenchman on the Colonies; Zola's 
Short Stories, Keprints ) 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The géXuvoy of the GREEKS; 


GODWIN'S SPELLING; A FOR- 


GOTTEN PRIMEK and its AUTHOR; The MAN in the TOs | | 


MASK ; PROF. FISKE; BYRON and PETRARCH ; SALE. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—The Oldest Civilization of Greece ; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Recent Publications ; ‘ Le Roi d’¥s'; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week 
DRAMA :—The Oresteia of Eschylus ; 


* Everyman’; ‘ The Sacrifice of 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 15 contains Articles on 


The LAND of the MOORS 

PRUBLEMS of MODERN CITY LIFE. 

The ORIGIN and GROWTH of LANGUAGE. 

SWALLOWFIELD and its OWNERS. 

HODSON of HODSON’S HOKSE 

A FRENCH VIEW of MODERN LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Serious Wooin Cor 
Eternal Choice ; Bitter Fruit ; The 
Curtain; Lena Laird; The Maiden’s Creed; Glendarroch; ive 
Victorieuse ; Ma Conscie: ce en Rose 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including A lian Fed Index to 
India in the Nineteenth Century , Mimes and 

nglish Contemporaries ; Reprints). 

| The PUBLISHING SEASON ; The cédtvoy of the GREEKS; SOME 

UNPUBLISHED JOHNSON LETTERS; EMENDATIONS in 
CHAUCER’S TEXT; HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPUND- 
ENCE with MADAME DU yr SALE. 

ALso— 

sc Tait; Anthro cal No! 

FINE AR’ TS :—The Stall Plates of the into- 

riechio; Recent Art Publications; The Pastel Society; Minor 


Exhibitions ; Sale, Goss: sip 
—Herr Kabelik's Mr. Bispham’s Recital ; Gossip 


| MUSIC 
Performances Next W 

| DRAMA :—Meilbae and Haléy 
ances; “ Vilorxa"’ 
Dickens ; Gossip. 


; Bernhardt and Coquelin’s Pe 
in ‘Timon of Athens’; n Lost Pay ty 


Isaac’; The Second Folio Shakspeare; A Lost Play by Dickens; | 


Gossip 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 6 contains Articles on 


CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. 

MR. COOK on RIGHTS and WRONGS of the TRANSVAAL WAR. 

SHORT STORIES. 

LONDON TOPOGRAPHY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Socialism ; 
Army Administration; The Seven Colonies of Aw ; Social 
Morality, The new Tatler) 

LIST of NEW BUOKS 

The SICK HEART; The MAN in the IRON MASK; The CAXTONS of 
KENT, DICKENS. the EARL of DERBY, and MR. GLADSTONE; 


INDO-GERMANIC WORDS and TABOOS ; GOLDSMITH and the . 


ABBE LE BLANC; SALE. 
ALSo— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE :—Native South Indian Life ; 
chez les Anciens , Societies Gos-ip 
FINE AKTS :—The Alfred Jewe!; Warwickshire Ecclesiology , Newly 
Discovered Egyptian Monument; -the Monastery of St. Luke of 
Stiris’; Sales; Gossip. 
MUSIC Messaline’ and ‘Les Huguenots’; 
Gossip , Performances Next Week 
DRAMA : Gossip. 


La Philosophie de la Nature 


Paderewski's Recital ; 


The ATHEN 2&UM for June 29 contains Articles on 

TWO BOOKS on CHINA 

GOVERNMENT or HUMAN EVOLUTION. 

hb LIFE of JUAN of ARC 

A KIRKWALL C MRONIC LE 
SOME BIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CORRESPONDEN 
Vicar of St. Luke's; Chapen, White Man ; 
Sea hath its Pearis ; The Whirli hi 
KDEN BOOKS 
TRANSLATION 
ITALIAN LITERATURE 
| NEW BUOKS FROM FRANCE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (Te rican After. 
Dinner Oratory ; History of the Turf; Th 2 
Kos: Amorosa The new Rambler) Won! 

LIST OF NEW BKOUKS 

EDWARD FITZGEKALD; SOME SUGGESTED EMEND. 

Cc LINES OLIVER CROMWELIE 
of PANIZZI; The ASH- 


Also— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Mineralogy of Scotland; Anthropol 
nomical Notes Societies ; Meetings Next Mates, 
FINE ARTS :—Sir Joshua Reynolds; The Monaster 
Stiris; Warwickshire Ecclesiology ; Gossip Lake tm 


MU pd —‘ armen Tosea,’ and ‘Tristan’; Philharmonic © 
‘The Golden Legend’ Gossi Perform — 
DRAMA: La Course du Flambeau’ Nook" _ 


Happy Nook '; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


And of all Newsagents, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 27, 1901. 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARY COPIES wICIKCULATION, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER ANNUM 


s . 
Argosy ... ove ove 7 6 Macmillan'’s... exe on 6 
Blackwood's... eso eve exe ese 13 0 Monthly Review oso one eco 160 
Century .. 10 6 National Review eee - 16 0 
Contemporary Review. ove ove ose 16 0 Nineteenth Century .. ove ove ove 16 0 
Cornhill .. coe ove ove coe 7 6 Pall Mall ove ove 6 
Koglish Iiiustrated ... ove ove 5 0 Revue des Deux Mondes ove oe oe 80 0 
Fortnightly Review ... —... ove 16 0 Seribner’s ove ove wo 6 
Harpers... om one one 0 Temple Bar 7 6 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
Edinburgh eve ee 7 6) Quarterly wo 6 


The terms will be ls. 64. per annum less to Subscribers living aiineies near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H S MIT H & § O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bovkstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, Published Offered 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vol. 20 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol. for December, 1898, to May, 1599. Mlusteated 
—— Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated eco 
Vol. for December, 1899, to May, 1900 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR SCIBNCK, and ANTS. Vol. tor 1892... 9 0 
— —- Vol. for 185 . eo 9 0 
Vol. for 1898 ... 9 0 
Vol. for 1899 . eco coe 9 0 
QUIVER VOLUME. Bovember, 1897, to April, 
— November, 1598, to April, 1899... 
May to October, 1599 ‘ coe ove eve 
GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1885, 1592, 1894, 1895, 1897, and 1895 ose ane ove ove ove oe wo 86 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1389, 1892, 1894, 1895, and 1898 ... 9 0 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, Xc., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 


Lane, E. and Published by 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, BKream's Buildings, Chance: 
JOHN ‘1901. 


C. FRANCIS at Bream’s Bi ngs, Chancery Lane, &.C.— 
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